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PROF. HIRAM ORCUTT, A. M. 





Hiram Orcutt was born in Acworth, 
New Hampshire, February 3, 1815, 
and hence is sixty-six years of age.* 
His father was a farmer, with a large 
family and small means, and naturally 
kept his sons upon the farm during 
their minority. He aimed to give 
them the advantages of the poor dis- 
trict schools of that day, but did not 
realize that they would be benefited by 
a liberal education ; nor could he have 
aided them, to any extent, in this direc- 
tion. 

The subject of this narrative was the 
youngest of ten children, and hence 
the last to aid in the cultivation of the 
old farm, and to profit by the home 
influence and example of Christian 
integrity, industry and frugality. Dur- 
ing these days he enjoyed but few 
literary advantages. Having access to 
no libraries, he seldom met with any 
other books than his ordinary school 
books, including the Bible, while he 
remained at home. An inferior 
(weakly) newspaper added so much 
to his opportunities for reading. 

At the age of eighteen years he had 
attended the academy at Chester, Ver- 
mont, for one term, and he taught 
school the following winter in a neigh- 
boring town. The thirty-three dollars 
earned in that three months’ school 
was all given to his father, to repay the 





* This sketch has been compiled from an article 
of Education. 


which appeared in the Jour 








expenses of the previous term of study. 
A strong desire for liberal culture had 
already been awakened, and a purpose 
had been formed to pursue a reg- 
ular collegiate course of study; but 
the way seemed long and rugged, and 
the obstacles almost insurmountable. 
An older brother, who had struggled 
through an elective course of study, 
offered encouragement, but was not 
able to furnish pecuniary aid. The 
course pursued was to teach school 
during the winter season to defray the 
expenses of the spring term at the 
academy, and to labor on the farm in 
summer, to raise the means to meet the 
expenses of the fallterm. He attended 
school at Cavendish, Vermont ; Unity, 
New Hampshire (under Dr. A. A. 
Miner, now of Boston) ; and at Meri- 
den (New Hampshire) Academy, for 
two or three terms ; and in the autumn 
of 1836 he entered Phillips Academy 
at Andover, Massachusetts, where he 
remained two years, studying when he 
could, and teaching and laboring when 
he must, to defray current expenses. 
In 1838 he entered Dartmouth College, 
having studied Latin and Greek only 
twelve months altogether, and this at 
intervals, extending over a period of 
three years. On his return to college 
in the spring of junior year, he was 
able to pay fall his bills, and to call 
his books, and clothing, and soul his 
own. In 1842 he graduated from 
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college in the regular course. On com- 
mencement day he sold his watch to 
be able to defray the graduating ex- 
penses. He had taught school every 
winter since he commenced his aca- 
demic course of study; in Rocking- 
ham, Vermont, one winter; Barre, 
Vermont, one winter ; Andover, Massa- 
chusetts, two winters; Wellfleet, Cape 
Cod, Massachusetts, five winters—in 
all nine terms of district schools. His 
compensation varied from eleven to 
thirty dollars per month and _ board. 
He also taught academy and high 
school three terms while in college. 
By this time he had determined to 
make teaching his profession for life. 
For nine months of the first year 
after leaving college, Mr. Orcutt was 
principal of Hebron (New Hampshire) 
Academy. In the summer of 1843 he 
was elected principal of Thetford (Ver- 
mont) Academy, then suffering for the 
want of proper management. He 
found there a school of thirty pupils, 
nearly all boys and girls from the im- 
mediate neighborhood, under the 
tuition of one master. For forty-nine 


terms, or twelve years and a quarter 
following, Mr. Orcutt devoted all his 
energy to building up and sustaining 


this school. The number of pupils in 
attendance under his tuition, varied 
from thirty-two (the first term) to two 
hundred and fifty-two, which was the 
limit of the village capacity to accom- 
modate. In 1850 four hundred and 
thirty-six different pupils entered the 
school from fifteen different states. 
During the twelve years not less than 
two thousand and five hundred differ- 
ent pupils had entered, and one hun- 
dred and ninety-five had graduated 
from Thetford Academy. Of these, 
one hundred and thirty-three entered 
college; one hundred and four at 
Dartmouth, and twenty-nine at the 
several New England colleges, viz: 
Amherst, Brown, Harvard, Middlebury, 
Tufts, Vermont University, Williams 
and Yale.* 





* The most of these young men graduated from 
college, and many of them now occupy positions 
of trast and honor, in the professions of law, med- 
icine, the ministry, and teaching, as instructors, 
school officers, editors, and professors in college. 
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In 1855 Mr. Orcutt was elected 
principal of the newly established 
Ladies’ Seminary at North Granville, 
New York, which position he accepted 
and held for five years. The new 
building was soon filled with boarders 
to its utmost capacity. During this 
time four hundred and thirty-three 
young ladies entered the school, with 
an average attendance of one hundred, 
and ninety-two graduated from the 
institution. 

In 1860, having fulfilled his contract 
with the trustees of North Granville 
Ladies’ Seminary, Mr. Orcutt opened 
Glenwood Ladies’ Seminary at West 
Brattleboro’, Vermont, as a private en- 
terprise. He had leased the buildings 
belonging to Brattleboro’ Academy, 


A few of the more prominent of these “ Thetford 
Boys” may here be mentioned, showing the in- 
fluence of a single institution in fitting men for 
positions of influence and usefulness. 

Dr. David 8. Conant, after Cage from the 
Medical College at Dartmouth, sustained for sev- 
eral years a professorship in the Medical Colleges 
at Bowdoin, and Vermont University, and had an 
extensive practice in the city of New York; Dr. 
Cariton P. Frost, a graduate of Dartmouth from 
the Classical and Medical departments, is professor 
of the Science and Practice of Medicine in the 
college, and is resident Pm mms of the college 
and neighborhood; Rev. George W. Gardner, D. D., 
was several years principal of New London Insti- 
tution, New Hampshire, and afterwards pastor of 
the First Baptist Church at Charlestown, Massa- 
chusetts, and recently elected president of the 
Central University, lowa; Arthur L. Perry, LL. D., 
has for many years sustained a professorship in 
Williams College, from which he graduated in 
1852, and he is the author of a popular work on 
Political Economy; Rev. Calvin C. Hulbert, a 
graduate of Dartmouth, who has been a prominent 
and successful clergyman for several years, was 
five years president of Middlebury College; Ed- 
wa R. Ruggles, A. M., after ———s from 
Dartmouth, and spending several years in Ger- 
many, was elected to the professors ip of Modern 
Languages and English Literature in his alma 
mater, and is now at the head of the Scientific 
department; Hon. Lyman G. Hinckly, of the class 
of 1852, has been lieutenant-governor of Vermont; 
Hon. Chester C. Conant, of the class of 1853, is 
acting judge, residing at Greenfield, Massachusetts ; 
Hon. Asa W. Tenney, of the class of 1855, is 
United States district attorney, having his head- 
quarters at Brooklyn, New York, and has distin- 
guished himself as a public speaker in several 
political campaigns; Gen. John Eaton, of the class 
of 1850, a graduate of Dartmouth, after rendering 
important service in the Union army during the 
war of the Rebellion, was placed at the head of 
the Educational Bureau at Washington, District of 
Columbia and still sustains himself in that position 
with marked ability; Hon. Thomas W. Bicknell, 
of the class of 1853, a uate from Brown 
University, was for several years the able com- 
missioner of public schools for the state of Rhode 
Island, and is now editor-in-chief of The Journal 
of Education and the bi-monthly international 
magazine, Education, published at Boston; Hon. 
Edward Conant, once principal of the Normal 
School at Randolph, Vermont, which he established 
and for many vears sustained, has for six years 
held the office of Superintendent of Education in 
the State of Vermont. 











and erected a large additional hall for 
boarding purposes. He took with 
him from North Granville his full 
board of experienced teachers, who 
had been trained under his tuition. 
The school was, the first week, filled to 
its utmost capacity, and continued with 
a large attendance from many states 
of the Union during the eight years of 
Mr. Orcutt’s administration. During 
this time one hundred and forty-two 
young ladies completed their course of 
study, and received their diplomas 
from this seminary. 

In August of 1864 Mr. Orcutt was 
elected principal of ‘Tilden Ladies’ 
Seminary at West Lebanon, New 
Hampshire, which position he accepted, 
still retaining his school at Brattleboro’, 
and for three years he continued to 
conduct and manage both institutions, 
with all their financial and educational 
interests. He found this seminary ab- 
solutely dead, having neither teachers 
nor pupils. The school soon re- 
vived, and the building was filled with 
boarders. In 1868 Mr. William Tilden, 
the founder of the seminary, enlarged 
the building to twice its former capacity, 
when Mr. Orcutt sold his interests at 
Glenwood, and. has since devoted all 
his time and energies to this institution. 
In 1868 a new charter was obtained 
from the legislature. With the buildings 
enlarged and much improved, with a 
large increase of library and apparatus, 
and a larger board of instruction, the 
school has continued with increasing 
prosperity. The average attendance 
has been nearly one hundred, who have 
come from half the states of the Union 
and Canada. In June of the present 
year this seminary will have graduated 
one hundred and eighty-five young 
ladies within the last sixteen years. 

From Mr. Orcutt’s several schools, 
above alluded to, six hundred and four 
—one hundred and forty-seven young 
men, and four hundred and fifty-seven 
young ladies—have graduated. 

Nearly all the young men pursued a 
full course of study and graduated 
from college. Two hundred and nine 
of the lady graduates have married, 
and many more are occupying import- 
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ant positions in the family and in the 
school. 

Among these young ladies a large 
number, who would otherwise have 
been unable to acquire an education, 
have been encouraged and aided by 
Mr. Orcutt through a full course of 
study; have been aided in securing 
situations as teachers, and have taken 
rank among the best in the service. 
Indeed, Mr. Orcutt has always found 
those young ladies and young men 
who were in dependent circumstances, 
and compelled to rely chiefly upon 
their own efforts in acquring an educa- 
tion, among the best and most reliable 
scholars, and among the most efficient 
women and men in active life. And 
he has acted upon the conviction that 
such jewels are worth polishing. He 
has never allowed himself to refuse 
admittance into his school to any one 
who has come pleading for an oppor- 
tunity for self-culture, if in his power 
to grant it. 

The special favor shown to this 
worthy but dependent class of pupils has 
not brought him riches, but often 
pecuniary embarrassment as its reward ; 
but it has gained for the world a wealth 
more valuable and enduring than gold 
and silver. 

Since leaving the district school Mr 
Orcutt has never been employed onasal- 
ary. His schools have been self-sus- 
taining. He has never received any 
professional training except in the school- 
room. Among his best school-masters 
was poverty, ard tothe necessities of early 
life he attributes much of whatever success 
has attended his efforts. He has been 
active in establishing and sustaining 
educational associations, and has lec- 
tured extensively before teachers’ insti- 
tutes, both in Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire. 

For four years Mr. Orcutt was editor 
of the Vermont School Journal, and 
for four years he was superintendent of 
public schools in Brattleboro’, Vermont, 
and Lebanon, New Hampshire. For 
three years in succession, 1869, 1870, 
and 1871, Mr. Orcutt represented the 
town of Lebanon in the General Court 
at Concord. Among the bills which he 
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drafted and introduced in the legis- 
lature, which became laws, was the bill 
to establish the Normal School, located 
at Plymouth ; the bill to make attend- 
ance upon public schools compulsory ; 
and the Enabling Act, which authorizes 
the towns to change the district to the 
town system. And he was connected 
with the Normal School as supervisor 
and trustee for six years from the time 
of its establishment. 

In 1847, in connection with Dr. 
Truman Richard (a college classmate), 
Mr. Orcutt published the “Class Book 
of Prose and Poetry,” more than one 
hundred thousand copies of which 
have been published and sold. - His 
“Gleanings from School Life Experi- 
ence,” published in 1858, passed 
through several editions. In 1871 he 
published the “ Teachers’ Manual,” 
12mo., 270 pages; and in 1874 his 
“ Parent’s Manual,”’ 12mo., 290 pages, 
designed as a sequel to the “ Teachers’ 
Manual,” was published. Besides 
these books, Mr. Orcutt has written 
extensively for the newspaper and 
periodical press. 

As a teacher, Mr. Orcutt has “seen 
service ”’ in every grade of school, from 


the common district to the highest | 
seminary, and has always (with the | 


the exception of two terms) been at 
the head of his school, bearing the 
whole responsibility of his charge. 
From the day of graduating from 
college, nearly 39 years ago, Mr. 
Orcutt has taken no vacations except 
the ordinary recesses between school 








terms. His labors have been excessive. 
Yet he has never broken down, nor 
faltered by the way. He has enjoyed 
his toil as asummer’s holiday. Forthirty- 
nine consecutive years the burden of 
school life had rested upon the same 
shoulder, without relief or change, and 
for the purpose of shifting this burden 
upon the other shoulder, Mr. Orcutt, six 
months ago, withdrew from the active 
service of Tilden Seminary, and con- 
nected himself with “The N. E. Pub- 
lishing Company,” in Boston, leaving 
the school under the management of 
the able and accomplished Prof. E. 
Hubbard, and Mrs. Barlow. He still 
retains his official position, as principal 
of the school, and will do all in his 
power to insure its continued prosperity. 

In 1842, Aug. 15, Mr. Orcutt was 
married to Sarah A. Cummings of 
Haverhill, Massachusetts, who shared 
with him the burdens and cares of 
school life for twenty-one years. She 
died at Brattleboro’, Vermont, in the 
autumn of 1863. Of their two children, 
J. Frank died in infancy, Mary Frances 
(now Mrs. Goold), was twelve years 
old when her mother died, and in 1869, 
graduated from Tilden Ladies’ Semi- 
nary. In 1865, April 8, Mr. Orcutt 
was married to Ellen L. Dana of Pough- 
keepsie, New York, who at once 
assumed the management of the 
domestic and social department of 
Tilden Seminary, which position she 
has held for sixteen years. Their three 
children, Laura Ames, Willie Dana, 
and Nellie Wallace, all survive. 


GAMBETTA. 


BY G. W. PATTERSON. 


The three public men most promi- 
nent before the world to-day are Bis- 
marck, Gladstone, and Gambetta. The 
latter is the most extraordinary of the 


three. In his vast aspirations, in his 
sleepless energies, in his great achieve- 
ments, Gambetta reminds one of the 
colossal men of antiquity. 





What has he done? He destroyed 
the Napoleonic empire, and, preventing 
the establishment of a constitutional 
monarchy, gave to France the Repub- 
lic. The men that stab Caesar are not 
often the men that fill Caesar’s void. 
But Gambetta’s work has been recon- 
structive as well as destructive. 
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He began as an orator. At Paris, 
in 1868, at the age of thirty, pleading 
before a bench of imperial judges, he 
made an indictment against the empire, 
which rang like a clarion through all 
France. Gambetta, known a few hours 
before by the Parisian idlers as a 
Republican café-orator, is now the 
orator of France. At the mention of 
his name every patriot heart beats fast. 
He is elected a deputy from Marseilles 
to the French Assembly. How mys- 
terious are the mutations of human 
affairs. Little did men know what this 
day's work at Marseilles was to bring 
forth. 

This plebeian becomes the master of 
France at Versailles. Conceive a pan- 
demonium, and you have the French 
Assembly. Yet when Gambetta rises to 
speak, as if a spirit from another world 
stood upon the tribune, there falls upon 
that Assembly a stillness as in the 
presence of death. 

Did I wish to indicate this man’s 
eloquence in one word, I should say 
passion. Were I to describe its effects, 
I should say passion. For passion 
kindles passion, as love kindles love. 
Yet Gambetta was a thinker; but his 
thoughts were wrapped in flame, as if 
taken from an altar within his spirit, 
whereon burned perpetually the fires 
of patriotism. 

Gambetta becomes terrible in oppo- 
sition. The imperial ministry soon 
fear and hate the Republican hound, 
for he has keen eyes and fangs that 
tear in shreds the purple cloaks which 
would hide acts of tyranny. Time 
moves on. There have been burning 
words ; there must be events. The 
Franco-Prussian War is declared— 
but shall France forget, in the surge of 
battle, its old aspirations for liberty? 
Napoleon surrenders at Sedan; and 
the hour of the Empire strikes. The 
Assembly, disciplined for so critical a 
juncture during the recent months by 
the efforts of their deputy from Mar- 
seilles, declare the Empire at an end 
and proclaim to the joyous people the 
Republic. But there is no time for 
gratulation. ‘The Germans are march- 
ing upon Paris. A provisional govern- 





ment of three is chosen. Of this 
government Gambetta is one ; he soon 
becomes “he government. He is a 
master of men. Like Caesar, he is a 
prodigy of energy, swiftness and dili- 
gence. The gift of persuasive speech 
is by no means Gambetta’s only or 
greatest gift. His will is resistless. He 
inspires infinite confidence. 
all power into his hands. 
the civil 
France. 

When the conquering armies of Ger- 
many, with the confidence of victory 
upon their bannered front, and with 
proud quick step were marching upon 
Paris, and men, gathering in frightened 
groups, knew not what to do; when 
the tramp, tramp of the coming army, 
borne upon the winds, caused the 
activities of the great city to stand still ; 
when Paris, the heart of the Empire, 
might almost be heard to throb with its 
great fear; Gambetta, called hot- 
brained by most men, proves that he 
has the coolest head in France. All 
men said, “If Paris falls, France is 
conquered.” He said, “Why do they 
call Paris France? If Paris is struck 
down, must France be paralized? Shall 
France be vanquished by a sentiment ? 
If Paris is taken, let it be but a signal 
for every town and village in France to 
become another Paris.” Here was the 
audacity of genius. Men laughed— 
but gave him his way. 

In the depot at Tours there was an 
army of raw recruits, but an army without 
arms and without organization, idle 
and useless. Gambetta, escaping from 
the besieged city in a balloon, entered 
Tours as though he had been a mes- 
senger sent from the skies ‘by the god 
of war. He comprehends the situation 
at a glance; organizes the army into 
regiments and battalions; creates 
captains and generals; and, commu- 
nicating with all France by the high- 
way of the sea, gave artillery and arms 
to his regiments. By bulletins, orders 
of the day, and proclamations, he raises 
the dead hope of France into a new 
life. Enthusiasm caught fire, and the 
faces of men looked brighter than they 
had for many a day. This talker—this 


Men yield 
He becomes 
and military dictator 


of 
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man they called an ignoramus in the 
art and details of war—by virtue of 
transcendant personality and genius 
withstood for three months the disci- 
plined forces of Von Moltke. ‘The 
regular forces of France, with their 
professional officers, had only withstood 
the Germans for three weeks. Had 
the spirit of the first Napoleon taken 
its abode in the breast of Gambetta? 
But even Gambetta strove in vain. It 
was not his fault that the armies of 
France had no trained and experienced 
leaders. He yields at the decree of 
destiny his military and civil dictator- 
ship to the men that had conferred it— 
they better than he can patch up a 
humiliating treaty of peace—and 
retires from public life broken én health. 

Peace is made, and Thiers is presi- 
dent of the Republic. Yet the Repub- 
lican party is broken by faction—dis- 
united and powerless, a house warring 
against itself. Finally, the monarchial 
factions, uniting, depose the Republican 
Thiers and elect the Royalist MacMa- 
hon president. But the Marshalate is 
a compromise government, satisfying 
to no partyin France. Its supporters 
intended it as a bridge to monarchical 
rule. At this time Gambetta again 
enters public life, quietly, as a member 
of the Assembly. He, who as an 
orator and an administrator of the 
departments of war and of the interior, 
had shown himself equal to Mirabeau, 
Carnot, and Napoleon the First, was 
now to prove himself the greatest party 
chieftain of his age, and to convince 
men that he possessed tact and judg- 
ment as well as will and passion. He 
consolidates the Republican party ; 
gains a great political victory over the 
MacMahon government; secures a 
Republican majority in both branches 
of the legislature ; and exhibits to con- 





tinental Europe a French republic gov- 
erned by Republican majorities. 

We should deceive ourselves if we 
imagine that Gambetta did this alto- 
gether because of intellectual gifts. 
Gambetta is not only an extraordinary 
man, but a truly great man. He had 
intellect ; but he had something more. 
He had convictions, born net simply of 
a clear head, but of a strong, patriotic 
heart. He had not alone sagacity and 
wise conservatism, but he had sincerity 
and earnestness. It was moral power 
which enabled Gambetta so widely and 
so wonderfully to infuse Republican 
ideas into the minds of his cotem- 
poraries. Gambetta, like Gladstone 
and Bismarck, is a high-purposed, unsel- 
fish, patriotic statesman. 

The question of Cassius has many 
times been asked, “‘ What meat has this 
our Caesar fed upon that he has grown so 
great?” ‘The answer is easy. There 
lurks in the breasts of the world’s great 
men an enthusiasm that will not let 
them sleep—partly a premonition of 
the powers that are within them, partly 
ambition, an ambition that will not 
down at the bidding of any fate. Ob- 
stacles and failure, sickness and the 
whispered “ impossible” of timid men 
cannot resist its march. Like a restless 
demon of discontent, it surges forward 
its victims, and only when the peace of 
death has come will cease to disturb 
and torture their spirits. All men have 
airy fancies and hopes, but like unsub- 
stantial dreams they impel to no prac- 
tical effort. The ambition of which I 
speak is the imperial spirit of thoughts, 
that reach ever forward and soar 
upward, with eagle’s wing, from deeds 
fulfilled to higher summits of achieve- 
ments yet to be. Yes, 


Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise, 
To scorn delights and live laborious day. 
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THE KEENE RAID. 


THE SUBSTANCE OF THE FOLLOWING ARTICLE IS TAKEN FIOM THE HISTORY OF 
OF GILSUM BY SILVANUS HAYWARD. 


This episode of the Revolution ought 
not to be forgotten, as it serves, in some 
measure, to illustrate the spirit of those 
times. The hero of the affair was 
Capt. Elisha Mack of Gilsum, who 
with his brothers were at that time 
building what was long known as “ The 
Great Bridge” over the Ashuelot. He 
was well known as a bold and honored 
veteran, having served first as private, 
then as lieutenant, and afterwards as 
captain in two regiments. At the bat- 
tle of Bennington he commanded the 
ninth company of Col. Nichols’ regi- 
ment in Stark’s brigade. Gilsum, 
which then included most of Sullivan, 
had no Tories, while Keene had many, 
thirteen having refused to sign the 
Association Test. Some of the leaders 


were obliged to flee from the fury of 
their exasperated townsmen. 


Those 
who remained were suspected of se- 
creting stores of ammunition and pro- 
visions to give “aid and comfort” to 
the British at the first opportunity. 
Some zealous patriots of Keene were 
indignant at this state of affairs, but 
hesitated to proceed to extremities with 
their neighbors. Knowing Capt. Mack’s 
ardent temperamentand patrioticenergy, 
they took him into their counsels, and 
concocted a plan to discover the hidden 
stores, and oust the obnoxious Tories. 
On the evening of May 30, 1779,a guard 
was set over every suspected house. 
Capt. Mack had easily collected a 
company of willing men, and placing 
himself at their head, rode into Keene 
in the early morning. Proceeding from 
house to house he collected the pris- 
oners, and confined them in a chamber 
of Hall’s Tavern, on the east side of 
Main street, just below the present 
railroad tracks. The search for contra- 
band stores, however, proved fruitless. 
The Keene militia was under command 
of Capt. Davis Howlet, who summoned 





his company to resist the lawless inva- 
sion of their town, and sent a mes- 
senger with all dispatch to Winchester 
for Col. Alexander, who then command- 
ed the regiment. When he arrived “he 
asked Capt. Mack if he intended to 
pursue his object. ‘I do,’ replied he, 
‘at the hazard of my life.’ ‘Then,’ 
said the Colonel, emphatically, ‘you 
must prepare for eternity, for you shall 
not be permitted to take vengeance, in 
this irregular mode, on any man, even 
if they are Tories.’ ”"—Xeene Annads. 

Capt. Mack, though a brave man, 
recognized the folly of disobeying his 
superior officer, and doubtless began 
to realize the unlawfulness of his 
expedition. He, therefore, soon with- 
drew his company towards home, amid 
the dirisive shouts of the excited 
Keenites. 


The following verses, whose author- 
ship is unknown, were printed and 
circulated on hand-bills at the time. 
The missing stanza was probably too 
coarse for the tastes of the present 
day. 


‘** Upon the thirty-first of May, 
Appeared in Keene, at break of day, 
A mob both bold and stout; 
Great Captain Mack, of Gilsum town, 
Had gathered them and brought them 
down 
To rout the Tories out. 


A sentinel, the night before, 

Had been dispatched to every door, 
That none should get away ; 

Then with his flashing sabre drawn, 

He with his men came marehing on 
At dawning of the day. 


As through the street he proudly rode, 
He paused at every marked abode, 

And ordered with a shout, 
The guard to make all proper haste, 
As they had little time to waste, 

And turn the prisoners out. 
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through, 
And searched each house and cellar too, 
Where lurked a luckless Tory ; 
And then returned to Hall's to get 
From secret friends the promised wet, 
And gather up the glory. 


But when to Davis Howlet came 

The news, it set his soul aflame, 
And messengers most fleet 

Were hurried forth to call to arms 

His men prepared for war's alarms, 
To meet him at the street. 


And answering to their captain's call. 

They haste with musket, powder, ball, 
And form in battle line ; 

Prepared to give Mack's lawless crew 

Hot work, if they should still pursue 
Their villainous design. 


Then gallant Mack, no whit afraid, 

Drew up in turn, with great parade— 
When Colonel Alexander. 

From Winchester, on fiery steed, 

Came dashing in with furious speed. 
The regiment’s commander. 


And riding up to Mack and men, 

With shout that made all ring again, 
He cried, » Now tell me true, 

I put the question as a friend. 

If Captain Mack, you still intend 
Your object to pursue.’ 


‘I do,’ Mack with an oath replied, 

* My object will not be denied ; 
I'm ready for the strife ; 

For now I tell you, as a friend, 

To keep my prisoners, I intend. 
At hazard of my life.’ 


Then said the Colonel, ‘If this be 
Your purpose, for eternity 
You may as well prepare, 
For every man of you that’s found, 
Five minntes hence, upon this ground, 
Assuredly, will be there.’ 
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And so they marched the place all | 





What got the mighty valor then, 

Of dauntiess Mack and all bis men, 
That none delayed to fight? 

That taking to their heels they fled, 

And such their horror of cold lead, 
That some near died of fright? 


* * - * * * 


(A stanza here is lost.) 


Then found the prisoners quick release, 
And in the streets of Keene was peace ; 
And shouts of merry laughter 
Rung out to see the braggarts flee, 
As if they thonght that certainly 
‘The devil must be after. 


The women taking up the sport, 
Made music of fantastic sort, 
Their pantry timbrels beating ; 
And dinner horns all round about 
Pealed curious blare and funny shout. 
To cheer them in retreating. 


Hurrah for Keene! Huzza for Keene! 
Which would not let a thing so mean 
Within her bounds be done; 
Aud may I, should Mack’s rabid train 
E’er come to visit us again, 
Be here to see them run.” 





NoTe.—Ebenezer Mack married Hannah Gates, 
and resided in Lyme, Connecticut, where he 
dropped dead as he was bringing in a “ back-log” 
in 1777. He was probably cousin to Elder Eben- 
ezer Mack, who died in 1792, aged 77, and lies 
buried at East Lyme, Connecticut. Among the 
children of Ebenezer and Hannah, were Capt. 
Elisha, Samuel, Solomon, and Hephsibeth, the 
wife of Abisha Tubbs of Marlow. Solomon was 
among the proprietors of Marlow, where they all 
resided for a time, afterwards removing to Gileum. 
They were noted for skill in building dams and 
bridges. Samuel, with the assistance of his broth 
ers, built the first dam across the Connecticut. 
Among the children of Solomon was Lucy, who 
married Joseph Smith, and became the mother of 
the notorious Mormon prophet, Joseph Smith, Jr. 


AN OLD-TIME COURTSHIP. 


A LEAF FROM THE LIFE OF COUNT RUMFORD. 


BY FRED MYRON COLBY. 


CHAPTER I. 


It was March, 1772. A_ beautiful 
woman sat in a room fronting the south 
and west, looking out upon the street. 
She was alone. Around her were the 
evidences of taste and wealth. The 
room was grand, even with the quaint 





splendor of the time. The walls were 
adorned with paneling, and pictures 
hung thereon, valuable copies of the 
limner’s art. The oaken floor was 
partially covered with a home-wrought 
rug woven of bright colors. In the 
broad, open fireplace great logs were 
burning, throwing a bright cheery 
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warmth into the apartment. The fur- 
niture was antique—the stiff, uncom- 
fortable furniture which made our 
great-grandmothers old before their 
time. A_ harpsichord stood in the 
corner, with an open Psalm-book on its 
cover, showing recent use. 

The thought of music, however, 
seemed far distant from the heart of 
the woman as we glance at her now. 
She was dressed in the sombre garb of 
mourning, and her face was solemn 
with sad and gloomy thoughts. A 
woman no longer young but still su- 
premely beautiful, with a rare stateliness 
visible with every motion, and with 
bright eyes and pearl-tinted cheeks 
gleaming through the gloom and sad- 
ness, which many a modern belle might 
envy. Hair a dusky brown, arranged 
in the noble coiffeur of the period ; 
eyes with a lustrous gleam behind the 
shadowy blackness; features regular 
in outline, though of a queenly cast, 
and permeated with a spirit of beauty 
which only a pure, refined, noble 
womanhood could lend to their expres- 
sion: this is the picture, and a true one, 
of a famous belle of those ante-Revo- 
lutionary days. 

Out of doors the snow lay cold and 
white, covering, as with a mantle, the 
gambrel roofs of the high, square houses, 
the narrow street, the frozen earth, 
while the ice-fettered Merrimack 
gleamed like a sheet of silver through 
the waving sombre pines that clothed 
its shores. ‘The day was one of intense 
coldness, a stern contrast to the weather 
of the preceding one, which had been 
mild and summery, suggestive of the 
early approach of spring. But during 
the night a sudden change had come 
about, and the poor birds that had 
been so merry the day before, sought 
shelter wherever they might find it 
from the piercing winds of a renewed 
winter. 

Few people were out that day, and 
the street seemed almost deserted, yet 
the lady’s gaze seemed perversely 
turned from the warmth and comfort 
within to the contemplation of the 
dreary wintry landscape without. 
Perhaps the scene was one more in 





unison with the chill in her own heart. 
As that may have been, there was cer- 
tainly a look of regret on the beautiful 
face, and the dark, superb eyes grew 
sadder still as they lingered longingly 
on the far-off hills. Nor did they 
brighten, as witha weary sigh she turned 
from the window and slowly paced up 
and down the room. 

The merry jingle of sleigh bells 
on the keen, frosty air drew her to the 
window again, just in time to see a 
sleigh dash up drawn by a powerful 
coal black steed, whose frosted sides 
and steaming nostrils showed the speed 
at which he had been driven. Two 
muffled figures sprung out from the 
carriage, and presently the heavy brass 
knockers summoned a servant to the 
door. There were stamping of feet, 
and the sound of voices in the hall, 
and the lady had only time to seat 
herself in dignified composure, when 
the black servitor ushered in two gentle- 
men. 

“Welcome, brother,” said the lady, 
rising and greeting the foremost with 
outstretched hands ; “ but really your 
business must be urgent to take you 
out such a day as this. Black Gyp’s 
jet hide was like a net of silver work 
as you drove into the yard.” 

**Yes, we came like the wind; but 
here is a friend, Sarah, I wish to intro- 
duce. Mrs. Rolfe, I have the pleasure 
to make you acquainted with Mr. 
Benjamin Thompson, the new teacher 
of the Rumford Academy, whom I 
have been so fortunate as to secure, 
and who arrived from Woburn yester- 
day.” 

With 


the punctilious courtesy of 
the period the two advanced and bowed. 
There was destiny in that meeting, 


though neither knew it. The white 
jewelled hand of the aristocratic widow 
met Benjamin Thompson’s for the 
first time, and the grayish-blue eyes of 
the young school-master scanned sharply 
the strangly beautiful face. 

“You are a stranger in Rumford,” 
said Mrs. Rolfe, motioning her guests 
toa seat. “I trust you will find it 
pleasant, Mr. Thompson.” 

“If all of its men are as hospitable 
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as Mr. Walker, and the ladies all as 
beautiful as Mrs. Rolfe, I shall not find 
my stay tedious,” he answered with 
grace and gallantry, that appeared as 
honest as it was becoming to him. 

The faint pink of the lady’s cheek 
deepened to a brighter red, but the 
compliment was not resented. 

“ Sarah,” observed Colonel Walker, 
her brother, “ we have come to invite 
you to attend a party at the parsonage 
given in honor of Mr. Thompson. 
We wish him to be acquainted with 
the aristocracy, and to-morrow eve shall 
look for your company among the 
others. You will come of course.” 

“I think I can promise you with 
certainty, and I anticipate much 
pleasure. Father and mother and the 
rest are well, I trust ?” 

“ All well as usual,” and Colonel 
Timothy Walker rose to depart. 


Mrs. Rolfe detains him. ‘“ You must 


not go till you have seen my Paul,” she 
“You do not know how he has 


cried, 
grown.” 

She touched a cord and pulled it 
‘ sharply. It was answered in a few 
moments by the entrance of an elderly 
African woman, who bore in her arms 
a twelve months old babe. 

“You can go, Hepsy; I will ring 
when I want you,” and the proud 
mother took her treasure from the 
black slave’s arm. 

“Yes, he has grown, I should hardly 
know the fellow, and he is the perfect 
image of his mother. Why, Sarah, 
there is not a look of his father in his 
face,” and the tall, gallant gentleman 
patted the face of the innocent child 
who lay like a white blossom on his 
mother’s bosom. 


The woman’s face grew solemn with 
that sad, regretful look that we have 
seen once there before, but only for an 
instant this time. The next moment 
she was toying with the child, who 
crowed and chirped like a young 
Hercules, pleased with the attention he 
was receiving. 

“Oh, you naughty boy, you are 
ruffling my hair that took Cad an hour 
to dress, and will entirely ruin this lace. 





See, Colonel, isn’t he strong and 
handsome for his age ?”’ 

The Colonel was looking on amused ; 
but her eyes went beyond him, drawn 
there by a singular magnetism, to the 
lithe, stately figure of the stranger and 
the face above, with the earnest, 
courteous eyes fixed so strangely upon 
her own. It was only an instant, but 
in that time she read much. 

She thought, “ He is pleased with me, 
he loves me, and I—who is this man 
whose fervent admiration my heart 
does not resent?” 

Benjamin Thompson was thinking : 
“Tt is a picture fora Raphael, eclipsing 
his own ‘Madonna and child.’ My 
heart will always bow at the shrine. 
But what am I thinking? What have I 
to dare hope to aspire to the hand of 
this regal woman and loving mother, 
whose whole life seems absorbed in her 
child ?” 

Aye, what have you, Benjamin 
Thompson? Poor, humble, unknown, 
to think of winning an aristocratic 
beauty, a belle and leader of society? 
Aye, what had he but bright, steady 
eyes, a bold, aspiring heart, a good 
brain, a fine person, everything in fact 
which have won the hearts of women 
since mother Eve bowed down to 
Adam’s godlike mien. 

We know this is digression; but 
we trust the reader will believe it 
pardonable as he follows us on through 
this true story of a man’s and a woman's 
love in the olden time. 

They departed at last, and Mrs. 
Rolfe watched them as they literally 
shot up the street behind the flying 
hoofs of Black Gyp. As the last 
musical notes of the sleigh bells vibrated 
on the air, she turned from the window 
sighing audibly : 

“Only six months a widow, and 
when I should be grieving my husband’s 
death, I feel this new feeling growing 
in my breast.” 

She stopped with a gasp, carrying 
her hand to her bosom with a convul- 
sive gesture, as the babe, with infantile 
prattle, buried his little chubby fingers 
in the thick meshes of her loosened 
hair. 
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“ Ah well, for my baby’s sake his father 
shall be blameless, but if I marry again, 
love shall be the criterion. I sell not 
my charms again for gold or the wishes 
of my friends. Sarah Rolfe shall 
choose her own mate, and nothing but 
love can buy her.” 

Words fitly spoken, and prophetic, 
too, of an early fruition of happiness 
with which the golden linked hours of 
the future were to crown her. 


CHAPTER II. 


The Walker House, the same old 
mansion that lifts its quaint front at the 
present time on Main Street, amid the 
beauty and splendor of New Hamp- 
shire’s capital, was ablaze with light. 
Long tallow dips, from wooden holders, 
threw their radiance over the broad 
parlors and cosy halls. Great logs 
blazed inthe chimneys. Light, warmth, 
and cheerfulness filled the house. 

“Tells ye what, Luce, dis yer ole 
house is packed about full ob de fustest 
company in de place. Massa Walker 


likes a good time as any one I ever did 


see, if he be a parson.” 

These words were uttered by a stout, 
intelligent looking negro man, to an 
equally good looking dusky woman, as 
they paused for a short time at the 
open door of the kitchen to gaze upon 
the assembling throng. 

“Yes, dat is so; berry good man, 
dough, Massa Walker is. But dese 
‘ere be de Kurnel’s doings, Prince, ain’t 
dey? Didn’t ye hear what de young 
misses said yesternight, how dat Kurnel 
Timothy was gwine ter have all de tip- 
top people come out so dat de young 
Massa Thompson might see de 
‘tocracy? Reck’n deys ’bout all here.” 
“Dar’s a right smart lot ob dem, 
anyway,” said the sable masculine. 
I reck’n we’s got tur be purty busy to 
git supper fur sech a lot.” 

“An’ dat reminds me dat I’se got 
ter be goin’, Miss Violet, she done want 
me, I ’spect. Better cum away yer 
gelf, Prince; dey don’t care nothin’ 
for darkies ?”’ 

The two ebony servant slaves in the 
household of Parson Walker, as he was 





called, hastened to their respective 
labors, while stately women, in high 
heeled shoes, cumbersome head dresses 
and Marie Antoinette waists and dra- 
pery, and gay gallants in small clothes, 
ruffs, buff colored waistcoats, silver 
buckles, and the braue costume of the 
third George’s reign, danced, talked, 
and flirted in far distant corridors, and 
in the full blaze of the tallow dips. 

How courtly and ceremonious they 
all were, the dames and gentlemen of 
a century ago, with their grand airs, 
low bows, and dignified, graceful 
courtesies ! How grandly was danced 
the figures of the stately minuet ! With 
what punctilious etiquette fair lips and 
bearded lips framed courteous saluta- 
tions and witty repartee! But human 
hearts beat the same then as they do 
now, and love and envy and ambition 
were as strong and fiery, though hidden 
perhaps under a more polite reserve. 

All the beauty, wealth, and aristecracy, 
the e/ite of Rumford society had assem- 
bled to do honor to the occasion 
Rev. Timothy Walker, the pastor of 
the place, a man of wealth, culture and 
refinement, was the recognized head, 
the center around which clustered all 
that was noble, good, and exalted in 
Rumford for fifty years. His son, a 
graduate of Harvard, colonel of the 
Third New Hampshire regiment of 
militia under the King, and a lawyer 
of repute, was one of the magnates 
of the old provincial town. His 
invitations had been generally accepted, 
and the Eastmans, Rolfes, Bradleys, 
Stickneys, and Coffins, heads of the 
great families whose descendants still 
live in the old mansions of their fathers, 
were now participants of the Walkers’ 
hospitality. 

The cynosure of all eyes, the belle 
of the evening, was the beautiful wid- 
ow, Mrs. Rolfe. There were ladies 
there younger than she, there were 
some dressed mcre gaudily, others 
who carried themselves with more 
beguiling blandishments, but none who 
in out ensemble came nearer the per- 
fect woman. Her dark robes, relieved 
by cuffs and collars of costly lace, 
showed off the rare loveliness of her 
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face. Her dignified person, her com- | 
mand of language, and her perfect 
manners commanded the respect and 
won the homage even of the young | 
gallants, much to the humiliation of | 
younger belles. Some of the older 
men honored her for other charms 
than those of mind or person. 

Colonel Benjamin Rolfe, one of the 
first settlers of Rumford, who had 
acquired great wealth by inheritance 
and industry, and influence by his ability 
and enterprise, at the age of sixty lost 
his bachelor heart to Sarah, eldest 
daughter of Rev. Mr. Walker, who was 
thirty years his junior. Influenced by 
her friends, more than all swayed by 
the counsel of her father, to whom 
Colonel Rolfe was a near and dear 
friend, and who deeply prized his _vir- 
tues, Miss Walker smiled on the aged 
suitor’s wooing, and accepted his 
proposal of marriage. They were 
wedded in the spring of 1770, and 
Sarah Walker became mistress of an 
establishment that had not its equal in 
Rumford. . But sooner or later there 
comes to all women who marry without 


love, the time when they regret the 
matrimonial yoke thus taken so rashly. 


It came to Sarah Rolfe. Her husband 
was kind and noble, loving her devot- 
edly, ready to attend her slightest wish. 
She respected him, she honored him, 
she rendered him wifely duty ; but she 
loved him not. ‘Too late she discov- 
ered what constitutes real marriage, 
but she was too proud, too honorable, 
to do aught to wound her husband’s 
heart or tarnish his name. A_ year 
later there came a little stranger to their 
household, in the shape of a beautiful 
little boy. The possession of this 
treasure awakened in the breast of the 
unhappy wife a new interest in life, and 
did something toward creating in her 
heart a tie to bind her to her husband. 
But six months afterwards Colonel 
Rolfe died, leaving her the wealthiest 
person in Rumford. 

On this night no remembrance of 
that past life disturbed her. Never in 
her youthful days had she been more 
gracious and charming. Her eyes 





glowed, her silvery laugh was like that 


of a school girl’s. Her friends marked 
the change, though no one read it 
rightly. Once she joined the circle of 
merry dancers, at the earnest solicitation 
of Mr. Thompson, and went through 
the giddy measures of a quadrille with 
the handsome guest. They formed a 
striking couple. He, tall in stature, 
erect, finely formed, with eyes grayish 
blue, dark auburn hair, and features 
moulded after the Roman style,a model 
of manly beauty. She, with the Walker 
pride and beauty, looking up to him 
with smiling lips and glowing eyes. 
At the end of the dance he bowed and 
left her for a moment, at the call of a 
friend, and the widow, disturbed, she 
scarcely knew why, wandered away to a 
quiet corner, to have ashort communion 
with herself. But she was forbidden 
the desired privilege. 

“‘Has Mrs. Rolfe forgotten all her 
old friends that she ignores them to 
give her sole attention to a forward and 
needy adventurer?” 

She turned, half angry at the intru- 
sion, and confronted a middle-sized, 
pompous-looking man, with restless, 
crafty eyes, and brusque manners, whose 
military air corresponded with the title 
by which she addressed him. 

“And by what right does Captain 
Stickney claim the privilege to command 
my actions?” asked the lady a little 
haughtily. “I have never been ap- 
prised of the fact that your are the 
guardian and protector of Mrs. Rolfe.” 

The gentleman was confused for an 
instant, but soon recovered his equan- 
imity. 

“Tseek not to unjustly criticise you, 
Mrs. Rolfe, but for the sake of old 
friendship, I have a right to demand 
something from your hand. And how 
have you treated me? Did I not solicit 
your hand for a minuet, and you refused 
me, and the next moment I saw you 
led away by this young upstart of a 
pedagogue, who has not yet fledged 
his maiden down, and whose purse is 
as empty as his brain.”’ 

The lady made a slight gesture of 
impatience. 

“Cease! Captain Stickney,” 
said. 


she 
“TI cannot listen to this unjust 
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denunciation of Mr. Thompson. He 
is poor, no doubt, but wealth goes not 
before a noble heart and courteous 
manners. I understand very well what 
prompts you to these utterances. You 
speak of friendship. I know of none 
save what arises from schoolday associa- 
tions, and from love on the part of a 
man whose affection I despise.” 

“ You speak harshly.” 

“] speak truly, Captain. I do not 
wish to wound your feelings, but you 
have put yourself in the way to receive 
my scorn. Do you wish to know why 
I refused you and danced with Mr. 
Thompson ?” 

“T should be pleased to receive the 
information.” 

“TI can tell you. I refused you 
because I did not desire to raise hopes 
in your bosom which can never be 
realized. Various reasons decided me 
to accept Mr. Thompson’s invitation : 
First, Mr. Thompson is a gentleman, 
and I could not well refuse him. 
Secondly, I desired to show him and 
the other guests the esteem I cherish 
for him. Lastly, I like the upstart, as 


you call him, and preferred his company 


tothatofanyother. Are you sufficiently 
well informed, Captain Stickney ?” 

“You are pleased to be sarcastic, 
Mrs. Rolfe,” said the man, with a 
short, unpleasant laugh. ‘ Doubtless 
you will marry the young gentleman. 
He is poor: you can make him rich. 
The wealth you won by one marriage 
you will squander by another. I 
commend your judgment.” 

Mrs. Rolfe’s eyes flashed. Scorn 
and anger blazed in her noble coun- 
tenance. 

“Enough. Captain Stickney; you 
have said enough, ” she said imperiously 
and decidedly. “You have no right 
to wrong me as you do. Least of all, 
does it concern you who I marry. 
If I choose to wed again, I shall do so 
with or without your consent. I have 
twice refused you, but I may not refuse 
another; and, Captain, I shall marry 
for love, and not for money. The 
Rolfe estate is large enough to divide 
and then have something to spare.” 

“Mrs. Rolfe, the last dance is form- 





ing. Can I have your hand? You 
will not refuse me?” 

It was the voice of Benjamin Thomp- 
son, smooth, well modulated, yet full 
of masculine strength and energy. 

“Certainly. Iwill not refuse you ; 
and, Mr. Thompson, after the music is 
over you may order my horse, for I 
shall not stay to supper.’ 

She turned her back upon the dis- 
comfitted Captain, who could have 
gnawed his tongue out for very humil- 
iation, and joined with her partner the 
ranks of the dancers. Merrily the 
music sounded, and through the stately 
measures glided the forms of gallant 
beaux and brilliant belles. But none 
amid the merry throng did their parts 
better than the beautiful Rumford 
widow and the Massachusetts school- 
master. 

When the dance was_ concluded, 
Benjamin Thompson, assisted his fair 
partner to the door, where a sable 
driver held a pawing steed in rein. 
With gallant, courtly speech, he tucked 
the costly robes about her, and then as 
the small, gloved hand rested in his, he 
said : 

“TI cannot thank you enough for 
your kindness to me. It is a large debt 
I owe you ; how can I repay you?” 

The obligation is mutual. I have 
enjoyed your company much, and shall 
be glad to see you any time at the Rolfe 
house. This evening is a red letter 
one in my existence, and you have made 
itso. If you do not consider your 
side of the debt balanced, you may 
cancel it any day by visiting my resi- 
dence. You are acquainted with the 
way, and must not wait till you forget it. 
Good night.” 

She waved an adieu, the driver's 
whip cracked, and the impatient steed 
dashed away, leaving Benjamin Thomp- 
son alone in the moonlight. Full of 
busy, restless thought, he went back 
within the crowded rooms, which seemed 
tenantless to him now that one face 
had vanished. 

Ah! unknown to him much of im- 
portance had transpired that night to 
make or mar his future happiness. 
The historian tells us that Benjamin 
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Thompson was a Tory; but he does 
not tell us what made him one. In 
this simple sketch it will be our 
province to lift the veil and initiate the 
reader into the mysterious machinery 
which evolved the after fate of our 
hero. 


CHAPTER III. 


It was a gala day, and all Rumford 
was alive. The cold winter was long 
since past, spring had come and gone, 
and the fields and the forests were gay 
with the bloom of June. The warm 
sunshine rippled over the forest-em- 
bowered town, and touched the mur- 
muring waters of the Merrimack with a 
silvery sheen. 

The gay pageant heralded by so 
auspicious a day was one of the most 
splendid ever witnessed by Rumford, 
though it has seen many times since 
the gathering of the multitude, when 
great men and famous soldiers honored 
the place with their presence. The 
people, jubilant in feeling and gay with 
holiday attire, crowded the side walks, 


and from doorways and open windows 
many a bright eye gazed upon the 


scene. Companies of militia on foot 
and horse, in scarlet uniforms and 
rough provincial dress, marched along 
the street with stately tread. The 
cannons thundered forth hoarse greet- 
ing ; bells added their sonorous clang 
to the chorus; music pealed its sweet 
enticement; banners floated from 
housetop and steeple, the Cross of St. 
George flashing in the crimson folds. 
Loud cheerings rose now and then 
from the excited populace, and hats 
and scarfs were waved above the sea of 
faces, and flower wreaths were flung by 
fair hands upon the open way. 

The man to whom this joyous wel- 
come was extended, in whose honor all 
this parade was made, rode in a coach 
drawn by four white horses. Preceded 
by twenty-four men clad in royal livery, 
bearing halberds, and followed by a 
glittering cavalcade, the carriage rolled 
slowly and grandly up the street. On 
its gilded sides flashed the griffin par- 
sant, the famous heraldic insignia of 





the Wentworths since grim Sir Reginald 
buckled on his armor, and went forth 
with the Conqueror to win a barony in 
Saxon England. 

And this was his descendant, Sir 
John Wentworth, the last and best of 
the royal governors of New Hampshire, 
a gentleman of distinguished ability 
and culture ; a patron of liberal learn- 
ing; the founder, by its charter, of 
Dartmouth College ; an earnest adviser 
and promoter of internal improvements ; 
a true friend to the province as well as 
loyal to his Majesty, who gave him his 
commission. A_ grand looking man, 
stately and tall, with a fine patrician 
face, bright, courteous eyes, and brilliant 
smile, bearing well the proud reputation 
of his race, was Sir John Wentworth. 
There is no hint of the stern, resolute 
Governor in his face, as he bows 
graciously right and left from his car- 
riage windows. The cloud,no bigger 
than a man’s hand, has not yet risen in 
the political sky. Peace and serenity 
prevail. ‘The people are happy and 
pleased, and the royal governor, proud 
of his popularity, regards them with 
paternal tenderness. As the day closed 
the multitude dispersed, and the 
ceremonies of the day ended with an 
august and sumptuous entertainment. 
In the great hall of the town house 
fitting preparations had been made for 
the reception of the noble guest. The 
walls were draped with evergreens 
interwoven with festoons of flowers, 
and the doorway was arched with 
draperies of silk and lace surmounted 
by the crimson folds of the royal banner. 
The room fills with the populace and 
the invited guests, officers of State, 
titled strangers, brave soldiers, and 
aristocratic dames. 

“Who is that man?” inquired Went- 
worth, of Colonel Timothy Walker, as 
a tall, handsome young man walked 
past his seat, with the most beautiful 
and richly dressed lady present leaning 
on his arm. 

“That,” answered the Colonel, “is 
Mr. Benjamin Thompson, the teacher 
in our academy. He is a particular 
friend of mine, and a fine young man, 
I assure you.” 
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“ Bring him here, I want an introduc- 
tion,” said the governor, abruptly. 

A moment after Colonel Walker 
touched Mr. Thompson’s shoulder. 

“His Excellency desires to speak 
with you,” he said, “Come, you must 
go with me.” 

The young man’s eyes glistened ; his 
form seemed to dilate with the con- 
sciousness of pride. To be thus no- 
ticed by sucha man was indeed an 
honor. 

“T will accompany you, Mr. Thomp- 
son,”’ said Mrs. Rolfe; “I know Mr. 
Wentworth. You will lke him.” 

Sir John was conversing in a tone of 
gay banter with some of the young 
ladies of Rumford, but he turned 
eagerly when Colonel Walker returned. 
His face lighted with pleasure as he 
extended his hand to the charming 
widow. 

“Mrs. Rolfe, lam glad to meet you 
again. I have not forgotten the furore 
you made among our Portsmouth belles 
when you were at the capital with your 
late husband, two years ago last winter. 
But excuse me. I wish to speak with 
Mr. Thompson.” 

“ What can I do for your Excellency ?” 
inquired the young academician with a 
bow. 

“Why, you are a born courtier!” 
exclaimed the Governor, “or else you 
have learned these airs of “s delles 
dames de Rumford. Do you know! 
have often heard of you, and seeing 
you here wanted to know you. I 
think we shall be friends, Mr. ‘Thomp- 
son.” , 

“ Give me something by doing which 
I may deserve your friendship. I am 
not worthy of the honor of being the 
friend of the noblest of the Went- 
worths.” 

“ You have done sufficient already. 
You are a student, teacher; you have 
a taste for literature and philosophy. 
The divine thinkers and writers are the 
only truly royal men in God's creation. 
As one of them John Wentworth is 
glad to call you peer and friend.” 

“I appreciate your kindness, but you 
unduly flatter me, ” observed the youth, 
with a flushed brow. 





“Have you never experimented in 
chemistry ?” 

The Governor 
Thompson 
broken. 

* “Where did you learn that silly 
story?” asked the latter presently. 

“T have friends in Salem; 
besides, you are known elsewhere.” 

it was easy enough after this to talk, 
and Governor Wentworth, found his 
friend an interesting companion. 
They conversed of poetry, of physics, 
of jurisprudence, of the fine arts; and 
it would be hard to decide which ex- 
hibited the more learning and good 
sense, the polished, aristocratic, experi- 
enced man of thirty-six, or the beard- 
less youth of twenty. Nor could one 
have easily told who looked the noblest 
gentleman, though one belonged to a 
family held in high estimation at the 
English Court, descendant of a race 
who had played a prominent part in 
palace and camp and Parliament for 
five hundred years, and was versed in 
all the graces and accomplishments of 
a courtier’s part, while the other, born 
in a small provincial town, of obscure 
parentage, poor, unused to society, 
acted only as nature bade him. Ah! 
Chesterfield, was thine the assertion 
that no gentleman could be born of a 
family only after generations of educa- 
tion and culture? Out upon thee for a 
libeler ! 


smiled. 
laughed. ‘The 


Benjamin 
ice was 


and 


CHAPTER IV. 


On a chilly September evening, Mrs. 
Rolfe sat in her cosy, luxurious parlor, 
playfully engaged in toying with little 


Paul. It was the first cool spell of the 
season. The shutters were closely 
drawn, and the fire burned brightly on 
the hearth. A more charming picture 
could not be imagined than was pre- 
sented by the mother and her child, 


* NoTE BY THK AUTHOR—Young Thompson, 
was for some time a clerk in a store at Salem, 
Mass., a place for which he did not show as mach 
aptitude as he did for a chemist’s laboratory. 

hile there he was constantly —— in making 
chemical experiments, and at one time came very 
near destroying the establishment, and losing his 
own life by an explosion of some of his compounds. 
Through this accident he was dismissed by his 
employer, after which he came to Rumford to 
teach. 
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Thompson was a Tory; but he does 
not tell us what made him one. In 
this simple sketch it will be our 
province to lift the veil and initiate the 
reader into the mysterious machinery 
which evolved the after fate of our 
hero. 


CHAPTER III. 


It was a gala day, and all Rumford 
was alive. The cold winter was long 
since past, spring had come and gone, 
and the fields and the forests were gay 
with the bloom of June. The warm 
sunshine rippled over the forest-em- 
bowered town, and touched the mur- 
muring waters of the Merrimack with a 
silvery sheen. 

The gay pageant heralded by so 
auspicious a day was one of the most 
splendid ever witnessed by Rumford, 
though it has seen many times since 
the gathering of the multitude, when 
great men and famous soldiers honored 
the place with their presence. The 
people, jubilant in feeling and gay with 
holiday attire, crowded the side walks, 
and from doorways and open windows 
many a bright eye gazed upon the 
scene. Companies of militia on foot 
and horse, in scarlet uniforms and 
rough provincial dress, marched along 
the street with stately tread. The 
cannons thundered forth hoarse greet- 
ing ; bells added their sonorous clang 
to the chorus ; music pealed its sweet 
enticement; banners floated from 
housetop and steeple, the Cross of St. 
George flashing in the crimson folds. 
Loud cheerings rose now and then 
from the excited populace, and hats 
and scarfs were waved above the sea of 
faces, and flower wreaths were flung by 
fair hands upon the open way. 

The man to whom this joyous wel- 
come was extended, in whose honor all 
this parade was made, rode in a coach 
drawn by four white horses. Preceded 
by twenty-four men clad in royal livery, 
bearing halberds, and followed by a 
glittering cavalcade, the carriage rolled 
slowly and grandly up the street. On 
its gilded sides flashed the griffin par- 
sant, the famous heraldic insignia of 





the Wentworths since grim Sir Reginald 
buckled on his armor, and went forth 
with the Conqueror to win a barony in 
Saxon England. 

And this was his descendant, Sir 
John Wentworth, the last and best of 
the royal governors of New Hampshire, 
a gentleman of distinguished ability 
and culture ; a patron of liberal learn- 
ing; the founder, by its charter, of 
Dartmouth College ; an earnest adviser 
and promoter of internal improvements ; 
a true friend to the province as well as 
loyal to his Majesty, who gave him his 
commission. A_ grand looking man, 
stately and tall, with a fine patrician 
face, bright, courteous eyes, and brilliant 
smile, bearing well the proud reputation 
of his race, was Sir John Wentworth. 
There is no hint of the stern, resolute 
Governor in his face, as he bows 
graciously right and left from his car- 
riage windows. ‘The cloud,no bigger 
than a man’s hand, has not yet risen in 
the political sky. Peace and serenity 
prevail. ‘The people are happy and 
pleased, and the royal governor, proud 
of his popularity, regards them with 
paternal tenderness. As the day closed 
the multitude dispersed, and the 
ceremonies of the day ended with an 
august and sumptuous entertainment. 
In the great hall of the town house 
fitting preparations had been made for 
the reception of the noble guest. The 
walls were draped with evergreens 
interwoven with festoons of flowers, 
and the doorway was arched with 
draperies of silk and lace surmounted 
by the crimson folds of the royal banner. 
The room fills with the populace and 
the invited guests, officers of State, 
titled strangers, brave soldiers, and 
aristocratic dames. 

“Who is that man?” inquired Went- 
worth, of Colonel Timothy Walker, as 
a tall, handsome young man walked 
past his seat, with the most beautiful 
and richly dressed lady present leaning 
on his arm. 

“That,’’ answered the Colonel, “ is 
Mr. Benjamin Thompson, the teacher 
in our academy. He is a particular 
friend of mine, and a fine young man, 
I assure you.” 
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“ Bring him here, I want an introduc- 
tion,’ said the governor, abruptly. 

A moment after Colonel Walker 
touched Mr. Thompson’s shoulder. 

“His Excellency desires to speak 
with you,”’ he said, “Come, you must 
go with me.” 

The young man’s eyes glistened ; his 
form seemed to dilate with the con- 
sciousness of pride. To be thus no- 
ticed by sucha man was indeed an 
honor. 

“T will accompany you, Mr. Thomp- 
son,” said Mrs. Rolfe; “I know Mr. 
Wentworth. You will like him.” 

Sir John was conversing in a tone of 
gay banter with some of the young 
ladies of Rumford, but he turned 
eagerly when Colonel Walker returned. 
His face lighted with pleasure as he 
extended his hand to the charming 
widow. 

“ Mrs. Rolfe, Iam glad to meet you 
again. I have not forgotten the furore 
you made among our Portsmouth belles 
when you were at the capital with your 
late husband, two years ago last winter. 
But excuse me. I wish to speak with 
Mr. Thompson.” 

“What can I do for your Excellency ?” 
inquired the young academician with a 
bow. 

“Why, you are a born courtier!’ 
exclaimed the Governor, “or else you 
have learned these airs of &s delles 
dames de Rumford. Do you know! 
have often heard of you, and seeing 
you here wanted to know you. I 
think we shall be friends, Mr. Thomp- 
son.” 

“Give me something by doing which 
I may deserve your friendship. I am 
not worthy of the honor of being the 
friend of the noblest of the Went- 
worths.”” 

“You have done sufficient already. 
You are a student, teacher; you have 
a taste for literature and philosophy. 
The divine thinkers and writers are the 
only truly royal men in God’s creation. 
As one of them John Wentworth is 
glad to call you peer and friend.” 

“T appreciate your kindness, but you 
unduly flatter me, ” observed the youth, 
with a flushed brow. 


’ 








“Have you never experimented in 
chemistry?” 


The Governor smiled. Benjamin 
Thompson laughed. ‘The ice was 
broken. 


* “Where did you learn that silly 
story?” asked the latter presently. 

“T have friends in Salem; 
besides, you are known elsewhere.” 

it was easy enough after this to talk, 
and Governor Wentworth, found his 
friend an_ interesting companion. 
They conversed of poetry, of physics, 
of jurisprudence, of the fine arts ; and 
it would be hard to decide which ex- 
hibited the more learning and good 
sense, the polished, aristocratic, experi- 
enced man of thirty-six, or the beard- 
less youth of twenty. Nor could one 
have easily told who looked the noblest 
gentleman, though one belonged to a 
family held in high estimation at the 
English Court, descendant of a race 
who had played a prominent part in 
palace and camp and Parliament for 
five hundred years, and was versed in 
all the graces and accomplishments of 
a courtier’s part, while the other, born 
in a small provincial town, of obscure 
parentage, poor, unused to society, 
acted only as nature bade him. Ah! 
Chesterfield, was thine the assertion 
that no gentleman could be born of a 
family only after generations of educa- 
tion and culture? Out upon thee for a 
libeler ! 


and 


CHAPTER IV. 


On a chilly September evening, Mrs. 
Rolfe sat in her cosy, luxurious parlor, 
playfully engaged in toying with little 
Paul. It was the first cool spell of the 
season. The shutters were closely 
drawn, and the fire burned brightly on 
the hearth. A more charming picture 
could not be imagined than was pre- 
sented by the mother and her child, 


* NOTE BY THE AUTHOR—Young Thompson, 
was for some time a clerk in a store at Salem, 
Mass., a place for which he did not show as much 
aptitude as he did for a chemist’s laboratory. 

yhile there he was constantly engaged in making 
chemical experiments, and at one time came very 
near destroying the establishment, and losing his 
own life by an explosion of some of his compounds. 
Through this accident he was dismissed by his 
we after which he came to Rumford to 
teach. 
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the one majestic in mature beauty, the 
other so sweet and blooming in its 
fragile innocence, as to well deserve 
the term some poet has applied to a 
child, “a flower of God.” 

Suddenly Mr. Thompson, was an- 
nounced, and the widow, never looking 
lovelier than she did now in her blushes, 
rose to receive him. 

“T am glad to see you, Mr. Thomp- 
son,”’ she said, with bewitching frank- 
ness. ‘“ Paul and I were alone, and it 
was getting monotonous,” and she 
grasped his hand, which he retained 
long enough to conduct her back to 
the great chair before the bright blaze. 

He had not spoken, and now she 
noticed how pale and depressed he 
looked. There were dusky circles 
about his eyes, and his face was pallid 
and worn. Her woman’s heart was 
touched at once. 

“You are ill, Mr. Thompson,” she 
cried hastily. “What can I do for 
you ?” 

“My purpose in visiting you is to 
Jearn that,” he answered, plunging 
boldly into his business, as all brave, 
energetic natures do. “I have come 
to learn whether I shall leave Rumford, 
or stay.” 

The widow looked at him sharply, 
her splendid eyes full of a strange soft 
light. She could not fail to under- 
stand his meaning. 

“Am I the arbiter of your destinies ?” 
she asked. 

“ You are,” he answered, rising. 

“Then I shall not bid you go. We 
might as well deal with each other 
plainly. I love you; have you not 
long known it?” 

She arose now and stood before him, 
with hurriedly beating bosom and glow- 
ing face. One fair hand was held to- 
wards him, the other clasped her child. 

“T have scarcely dared to hope it, 
your confession has made me the 
happiest man in the colonies. I had 
almost made up my mind to destroy 
myself, if you refused me as you did 
Captain Stickney.” 

He kissed her lips fervently, bending 
as humbly and reverently as ever a 
devout worshipper to his God. 





It was a very simple affair, very un- 
like the romantic scenes usually por- 
trayed by the novelist, where the suitor 
pleads his case on bended knee, and 
the lady blushes, equivocates, and 
refers to “ papa.” But we are delineat- 
ing history, not fiction, and though 
necessarily tamer, our humble sketch 
possesses the merit of being true. 

They fell into an easy and confiden- 
tial conversation after this. 

“T can not give you an unwedded 
hand,” said the happy woman, break- 
ing an short -moment of silence that 
had fallen upon them, “ but I give you 
a heart that never knew what love was 
till I saw you. And you, I am many 
years your senior; you are very sure 
you love me?” 

“IT loved you from the first. I 
should have spoken sooner, but I feared 
that I might be accused of mercenary 
motives. I cared not so much what 
others thought, but I disliked to have 
you cherish unjust suspicions of me.” 

“T esteemed you too highly for that ; 
and now when do you wish to be master 
of the Rolfe estates?” 

He did not appear to be embarrassed 
at her straight-forwardness. 

“How long atime do you wish me 
to wait?” 

“My year of mourning expires in 
December I shall then owe my former 
husband no longer anything. In three 
months I can be ready, and then, dear 
Benjamin, I shall be a happy wife at 
last.” 

“Very well, then, that will suit me,” 
he said. “My term of school begins 
to-morrow, if I wish it. It will close in 
twelve weeks. We will be married at 
Yuletide.” 

And so they were, being made one 
in that very room by Rev. Mr. Walker, 
the bride’s father, amid a chosen circle 
of friends, December 25, 1772. After 
the ceremony had been performed, and 
the congratulations were over, Colonel 
Timothy Walker handed his friend a 
sealed envelope. It bore the Went- 
worth crest on its seal, and in a bold, 
shapely hand, there were traced on its 
back these words: “To Colonel 
Benjamin Thompson: Please accept 
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this asa bridal gift from your friend, 
John Wentworth, Governor of the 
Colony of New Hampshire.” 

With eayer fingers he tore open the 
covering to find within his commission 
as Colonel of the Fourth New Hamp- 
shire regiment of militia, drawn up and 
signed after the most thorough official 
manner. His eyes swam as in a mist. 

Colonel Benjamin ‘Thompson! 
People could not believe it. What had 
he done to gain that title? A beard- 
less boy who had never heard the rattle 
of musketry, created a Colonel over 
the heads'of men who had grown gray 
in service against the French and In- 
dian foes! Everybody was surprised, 
or pretended to be, and a few took it 
seriously to heart. 

Especially was Captain Thomas 
Stickney sorely moved with indignation 
at the appointment. He had coveted 
the honor himself, and had eagerly 
sought for it, relying on his past ser- 
vices and his influential friends, and 
now to be superseded by his successful 
rival in love made him doubly furious 
with disapointment. At first he deter- 
mined to throw up the commission that 
he held; but on second thought he 
preferred to retain it, even though he 
sacrificed his pride in serving for supe- 
rior officer the man that he hated. 
The young upstart; good fortune 
would desert him some day; 
he would abide his time, and be 
ready to mount the wave which over- 
whelmed him. ‘That was his thought. 

He was not silent, however. ‘There 
were other men who deemed them- 
selves affronted by the sudden eleva- 
tion of the village school-master. His 
good fortune and the defeat of their 
own ambitious schemes filled all the 
superseded officers with envy and 
dislike, which rankled like the shirt of 
Nessus that Heracles put on. In fact 
a large portion of the old aristocracy 
of Rumford arrayed themselves in 
opposition to Mr. Thompson, who, 
quietly ignoring all their insults and 
jealous antagonisms, went serenely 
about his own business. 

This only incensed them the more. 
He was by nature aristocratic, though 

2 





his was not the ignoble aristocracy of 
birth or rank, but the pride of scholar- 
ship, of intellectual culture. His style 
of living also gave offense. Master of 
the Rolfe property, he could outshine 
any of his rivals. He had servants 
without number, and costly carriages, 
and was often the guest, together with 
his wife, of the royal Governor, partak- 
ing of his hospitality at the Wentworth 
House at Portsmouth, and sharing it at 
his magnificent summer seat on the 
shores of Lake Winnipiseogee. 
Meanwhile little Paul had a compan- 
ion. A sweet little girl had come to 
divide with him the sunshine of their 
home. Blessed in his family relations, 
honored for his position, his style, his 
culture, the friend of Governor Went- 
worth, of Wheelock, the President of 
Dartmouth College, and other eminent 
men, Benjamin Thompson seemed 
riding on the highest wave of prosperity 
and happiness. Upon this bright day 
burst the storm of the Revolution. 


CHAPTER V. 


New Hampshire was among the first 
of the Colonies to take up arms for 
liberty. Her people were deeply im- 
bued with the spirit of freedom, and 
though the personal popularity of 
Governor Wentworth, and the influence 
of his friends were large, patriotism 
could not be flattered or coerced. The 
storm burst at length by the capture of 
Fort William and Mary in Portsmouth 
harbor, which some of the patriot 
citizens of that place and Durham 
accomplished on the eve of the 16th of 
December, 1774. The Governor was 
alarmed, but he could do nothing to 
stay the tempest. The province was in 
aturmoil, and the Assembly that met 
at Exeter in the spring of 1775, de- 
prived him of all real power, and 
nominated John Langdon and John 
Sullivan delegates to the Provincial 
Congress at Philadelphia. 

Although the personal friend of Sir 
John Wentworth, and deeply in love 
with his refined, chivalric character, 
Benjamin Thompson’s heart inclined 
him toward the patriot cause. Aside 
from this he would doubtless have been 
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influenced by his wife and her relations, 
for the Walkers were among the most 
prominent patriots of the State. Mrs. 
Thompson was herself a determined 
“rebel,” and urged by her counsels, 
he offered his services to the state. 

It was now that the malevolence of 
his enemies made itself apparent. He 
was charged with disaffection to the 
cause of the Colonies, stigmatized as a 
Tory, and denied any post or connec- 
tion with the volunteer militia. He 
endeavored to prove his patriotism, but 
in vain; they had no ears for his 
appeals. He demanded an investiga- 
tion, but was put off with one excuse 
and another, till he was sorely tempted 
to seek redress by the sword. Chafed, 
disappointed and indignant, he retired 
to his home to await the development 
of affairs. 

But the enmity of his foes did not 
rest. He was suspected and watched, 
and finally there were whisperings of 
resorting to violence to rid the town of 
his “pestilential loyalism, ” as they were 
pleased to term it. 

One calm April evening the young 
husband sat with his wife in the large 
parlor, with the windows opened upon 
the night. They had been conversing 
about the political aspect of the country 
and of their own troubles ; but a hush 
had fallen upon them, and they sat 
listening to the prattle of the children, 
and the merry chorus of the frogs 
whose voices came up from the Merri- 
mack. Presently a shadow crossed the 
yard, and soon after Colonel Timothy 
Walker entered. His manner was 
excited, and his face bore the marks of 
unconcealed anxiety. Mrs. Thompson's 
quick eye read the trouble on his brow, 
and she instantly guessed its import. 

“What is it, Timothy?” she asked, 
rising and approaching her husband as 
though to guard him from any threaten- 
ing peril. “You are the bearer of evil 
tidings. Hasten and inform us, that 
we may prepare to meet the danger.” 

“You have guessed it,’ he said. 
“There is danger, and I have come to 
warn you. My friend and brother, I 
am sorry, but you will be forced to 
leave the town till this storm blows 





over. Your old enemy, Captain Stick- 
ney, is busy at work stirring up strife. 
Some of the baser fellows denounce 
you as a spy, and to-morrow night they 
contemplate arresting you, subject you 
to a coat of tar and feathers, and ride 
you through the street as an example of 
patriotic vengeance. You must depart 
from town to-night, or it will be impossi- 
ble for you to escape.” 

The wife, with a low cry, flung her 
arms about her husband’s neck. 

“Oh, my God, has it come to this ?’’ 
she cried in a flood of tears. “Dear 
Benjamin, fly at once.” 

“And you and the 
murmured the dazed man. 

“I shall not leave you. Where your 
foot-steps lead, there shall I follow.” 

“ And you will disgrace yourself and 
kindred by clinging to a Tory? Sarah, 
what will the Rumford aristocracy say ?”’ 

He spoke bitterly, for a moment for- 
getting her noble love, in the thought 
of his enemies baseness. 

“ You are no Tory, Benjamin Thomp- 
son. God knows that, and I know it. 
But if you were, my love for you should 
make me forget it. This is not the 
end. Your enemies will yet make a 
great man of you.” 

He bent and kissed her as a father 
might, saying : 

“Thank you for that, Sally. My 
enemies may triumph for the time, but 
a just God will surely make all things 
right. Meanwhile, I have you and the 
children ; of them they cannot rob me. 
But where shall we go?” 

“You have friends in Woburn. We 
will take refuge among them for the 
time. It will take all night to reach 
them, and we must start within the 
hour.” 

“ And you will leave all these luxuries, 
the home of your birth, the birthplace 
of your children, to follow me into 
exile, a wanderer who knows not where 
to find a home?” 

“Why not? Am I not your wife; 
and besides, shall we not return when 
brighter days come upon us?” 

“ Of course ; I had almost forgotten 
that.” 

But even as she spoke, Sarah Thomp- 


children?” 

















son felt that she wastaking her final leave 
of the place. She saw dimly the course 
to which her husband would be driven ; 
she knew the power and malice of his 
enemies, who would never rest till they 
made him a Tory in deed as well as in 
name. But she shrank not from her 
duty. Lovingly, earnestly, she took 
up the burden before her, and though 
she shed bitter tears at parting, she did 
not regret the step. 


CHAPTER VI. 


After the battle of Lexington, which 
sent a thrill to the heart of every lover 
of his country, patriots from all quarters 
flocked to Cambridge. A detachment 
was there from Woburn, Massachusetts, 
in which was a young man of twenty- 
two, who applied to General Ward for 
a position in the Continental army. 
He was about to receive this coveted 
prize, when very startling stories began 
to circulate regarding his lack of devo- 
tion to the cause. Of course he failed 
to secure the desired commission, and 
was regarded with suspicion by the 
congregating patriots, so much so, in 
fact, that he was even denied the 
privilege of giving his aid when fortifi- 
cations were erected on Breed’s Hill. 
Determined to participate in the battle, 
he went across the Neck in the thickest 
of the fight, to strike for his country- 
men. But he was too late ; the Ameri- 
cans were already retreating when he 
arrived, and he was forced to retire 
with them. He now demanded an in- 
vestigation, and, at a public hearing at 
Woburn, he was cleared of the obnox- 
ious charges against him, after a full 
and prolonged examination. But this 
did not satisfy his enemies, who resorted 
to every base measure to make him 
unpopular. 

Still denounced as a Tory, his soul 
grew embittered, as well it might, and 
he concluded to accept his fate. 
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7, Sally dear,’ said he one day, as he 
‘and his wife were alone, “I have a 


letter here from an old and valued 
friend. Guess who it is and what he 
says.” 

“T do not know; tell me, dear.” 

“Tt is from John Wentworth. He is 
in Boston, and he urges me to go there. 
He has secured a situation for me as 
one of the clerks of Lord Howe. 
Read the missive for yourself.” 

He sat down and pulled her on his 
knee, watching keenly the varying 
shades that swept her features as she 
perused the paper. 

“Well, what do you think?” he 
asked when she had finished. 

“You must do what you think right, 
Benjamin ; but I think you will never 
be appreciated here as you will there.” 

“ Thank you, Sally, you have eased 
my mind of a burden. Your brother 
will be here to-night to help us arrange 
some property matters, and before 
another night I hope to be safe among 
our English friends. We will begin 
life anew, and perhaps a brighter era 
will dawn upon the life of Benjamin 
Thompson, the Tory.” 

His hope was realized. A magnifi- 
cent future was before him, and he lived 
for forty years afterward, dying after 
one of the most brilliant and useful 
careers of modern times. He truly 
vanquished his enemies, for though 
they drove him from the country, he 
never forgot the land of his birth, and 
America to-day has no name for which 
she cherishes greater pride and respect 
than that of the once poor and de- 
spised Benjamin Thompson, who won 
wealth, station, fame, and died as 
Count Rumford, to whom not only 
Kings and princes gave their esteem 
and friendship, but who won the grati- 
tude of the most distinguished savans 
the wide world over. 
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THE WORLD'S FIRST OCEAN STEAMER. 





BY FRANCES ELIZABETH GOOKIN. 


In the year 1818 Mr. William 
Scarborough, a wealthy merchant of 
Savannah, Georgia, conceived the idea 
of applying steam to ocean navigation, 
his purpose being to extend the com- 
merce of this country with Great 
Britain. 

In advance of his times in his spirit 
of enterprise, but fully sustained in 
his views by subsequent events, Mr. 
Scarborough, acting at once upon his 
convictions, proceeded to New York, 
and there finding a vessel of “ three 
hundred tons” burden, already on the 
stocks, he purchased her. 

The new ship was launched August 
22, 1818. 

She was built by Francis Pickett, and 
Stephen Vail of Morristown furnished 
her engines. We have every reason 
to suppose that she was finished in the 
most complete and thorough manner. 
Her cabins are said to have been 
models of convenience and elegance. 
“She carried seventy-five tons of coal, 
and twenty-five cords of wood ;” and 
was so constructed that her wheels 
could be removed in rough or stormy 
weather. In honorofthe city of his adop- 
tion, Mr. Scarborough called his steamer 
“The Savannah.” 

Placed under the command of Cap- 
tain Moses Rogers, of whom we shall 
speak later, the staunch little vessel left 
New York to enter upon her first 
voyage, Sunday, March 28, 1819, 
arriving at Savannah, Tuesday, April 6. 
Even at this late date, we are able to 
appreciate the enthusiastic welcome 
accorded her by the citizens, who 
thronged the bank as she steamed up 
the river, and “greeted her with long 
and loud huzzas.” The steamer was 
consigned to Scarborough & M’Kin- 
nee, who duly advertised the day 
of the vessel’s departure for Liv- 
erpool, also her admirable accom- 





modations for freight and passengers. 
Meanwhile, an excursion to Charles- 
ton was successfully undertaken ; Presi- 
dent Monroe and suite returning in her 
to Savannah as the guests of Mr. Scar- 
borough. Among the hospitalities of 
the occasion was a trip to Tybee in the 
new steamship ; the presidential party 
leaving Savannah at 8 a. M., and return- 
ing in the evening. 

The 20th of May having arrived and 
no passengers or freight having offered, 
the Savannah sailed, as advertised, on 
her novel and perilous voyage. From 
various sources, however, we learn that 
she did not proceed to sea until May 
25. June 16 she reached the coast of 
Ireland. “The log-book makes no men- 
tion of any unusual occurrence ;” we 
therefore conclude that the Savannah 
conducted herself with the propriety 
of the most approved modern steam- 
ship. 

“June 17 the Savannah was boarded 
by the King’s cutter, Kite, Lieutenant 
John Bowin,” acting under orders from 
the admiral, who “lay in the Cove of 
Cork,” and presumed her to be a “ ship 
on fire.” Later, the gravest suspicions 
were entertained against her, and it 
was feared that she might be some 
mysterious contrivance intended to 
effect the escape of the Emperor Na- 
poleon from St. Helena; but at this 
time, a careful investigation on the 
part of His Majesty’s officers of the 
Kite, explained her friendly mission, 
and proved that she was simply a 
wonderful combination of American 
skill and ingenuity, of which British 
officials, with others, were destined to 
see numerous examples in the future. 

June 20, the log-book states, “ they 
shipped the wheels, and furled the 
sails, and run into the river Mercer, 
and at 6 P. M. came to anchor off 
Liverpool, with the small bower anchor.” 
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Captain Rogers’ modest announce- 
ment of the termination of his daring voy- 
age does not lessen ourinterest in its suc- 
cess, or detract from the importance of 
the work accomplished. The steamer 
was twenty-two days in crossing, four- 
teen of which she used steam, and 
thus ‘demonstrated the feasibility of 
trans-Atlantic ocean navigation.” 

The first mate, Stephen Rogers, has 
‘eft a more detailed account of their 
arrival than Captain Rogers, whose 
brevity of style is in keeping with our 
conception of the man’s character. 
The Savannah remained twenty-five 
days at Liverpool, an object of constant 
interest and admiration. 

July 23 she sailed for St. Petersburg. 
Stopping at Copenhagen, she excited 
the same interest as in England. At 
Stockholm she was visited by members 
of the royal family, “the foreign minis- 
ters and their wives,” also by the 
American minister, Mr. Hughes, “ at 
whose invitation an excursion was 
made among the islands.” 

September 5 the Savannah left the 
Swedish capital for St. Petersburg, 
having on board Lord Lynedock, who 
was then travelling through Northern 
Europe. 

September g she arrived at Cronstadt, 
“ using steam the entire distance.” 

A few days later the steamer reached 
St. Petersburg, where she attracted 
universal admiration. Among those 
who visited her were the various mem- 
bers of the Russian government, and 
the nobility; and we read that the 
“High Admiral Marcus de Travys, 
and other distinguished military and 
naval officers tested her superior quali- 
ties in a trial trip to Cronstadt.” From 
the same authority we alsu learn that 
the Emperor Alexander, himself, pre- 
sented “a superb gold snuff box” to 
ier “sailing master,” Stephem Rogers, 
which is still in the possession of his 
descendants. 

“The Savannah lingered at St. 
Petersburg until October 10,” when 
Captain Rogers started on his home- 
ward voyage, touching at Arundel, Nor- 
way, with the hope of disposing of his 
vessel to the king of Sweden. His 





Majesty is reported as having offered a 
very large sum for her, but the terms of 
the royal offer not being altogether 
satisfactory to Captain Rogers, he 
declined it, and sailed for Copenhagen, 
where the steamer remained four days, 
then resumed her voyage to Savannah, 
which port she reached “in ballast,” 
Tuesday, November 30, 1819, and in 
the language of her commander, 
“although they had rough weather, 
not a screw, bolt, or rope yarn 
parted.” 

December 16, we find the Savannah 
at Washington. She remained at the 
national capital until December 25, 
when she returned to Savannah, and 
“being divested of her steam appa- 
ratus,” was converted into a packet 
ship of the same name, and under the 
command of Captain Nathaniel Hold- 
redge, ran between New York and 
Savannah. In making one of these 
regular trips, she was wrecked on the 
south shore of Long Island. 

We are not aware that Mr. Scar- 
borough ever renewed his efforts to 
establish steam communication betweert 
the United States and England. Twen- 
ty years after, the English themselves 
repeated the experiment undertaken by 
Mr. Scarborough in the voyages of the 
Sirius and Great Western, with what 
result the world already knows; but 
Americans may always recall with 
pride and pleasure the steamship 
Savannah, and her brave and faithful 
commander, Moses Rogers. This able 
seaman and experienced engineer was 
a native of New London, Connecticut, 
and although a townsman, was no 
connection of his mate, Stephen 
Rogers. After his European voyage, 
during which he was the recipient of 
marked attention from the crowned 
heads and other persons of distinction 
whom he met, Captain Rogers found 
employment on the Great Pedee river, 
South Carolina, where “ he contracted 
the malarial fever, of which he died, at 
the early age of forty-two.” 

The original log-book of the Savan- 
nah is a treasured possession of his 
family ; also a “ massive gold-lined tea 
kettle,” bearing this inscription ; 
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“ Presented to Captain Moses Rogers, 
Of the Steamship Savannah, 
(Being the first steam vessel that has 
crossed the Atlantic), 
by Sir Thomas Graham, 

Lord Lynedock, 

Passenger from Stockholm to St. Peters- 
burg, 

Sept. 15, 1819.” 


We must here express our regret at 
the untimely loss of a valuable paper, 
whereby we are unable to add some 
very interesting facts relating to Steph- 
en Rogers, and to one Thomas 
, the last surviving member of the 
crew of the Savannah ; their connec- 
tion with the steamer giving them, we 
think, a just claim to our remem- 
brance. , 

Mr. Scarborough died in 1838, “ leav- 
ing behind an unblemished name, an 
honored memory.” 

The kindness of a friend enables us 
to place the following extracts before 
our readers. They will be found 
worthy of perusal, as they contain 
statements in regard to the steamer 
taken from several English and Ameri- 
can journals : 





[From the Georgian, April 16, 1819.} 


By an advertisement in this day’s pa- 
per it will be seen that the new and ele- 
gant steamship Savannah is to leave our 
harbor to-morrow. Who would have 
had the courage, twenty years ago, to 
hazard a prediction, that in the year 
1819 a ship of three hundred tons 
burden would be built in the port of 
New York, to navigate the Atlantic, 
propelled by steam? Such, however, 
is the fact. With admiring hundreds 
have we viewed this prodigy, and can 
also bear witness to the wonderful 
celerity with which she is moved 
through the water. On Monday, last, 
a. trial was made of her speed, and 
although there was at no time more 
than an inch of steam upon her, and 
for the greater part not half an inch, 
with a strong wind and tide ahead, she 
went within a mile of the anchoring 
ground at Staten Island, and returned 
to Fly Market Wharf in one hour and 


fifty minutes. When it is considered 
that she is calculated to bear twenty 
inches of steam, and that her machinery 
is entirely new, it must be evident that 
she will with ease pass any of the 
steamboats upon ourrivers. ‘The cabin 
is finished in an elegant style, and is 
fitted up in the most tasty manner. 
There are thirty-two berths, all of which 
are state-rooms. The cabin for ladies 
is entirely distinct from that intended 
for gentlemen, and is admirably calcu 
lated to afford that perfect retirement 
which is so rarely found on board 
passenger ships. For beauty of model 
the Savannah has rarely been exceeded. 
She is commanded by Captain Moses 
Rogers, an experienced engineer, and 
belongs to a company of enterprising 
gentlemen in Savannah, who have 
spared no expense in rendering her an 
object worthy of public admiration and 
public patronage. She is so construct- 
ed as to be navigable in the usual way, 
with sails, whenever the weather shall 
be such as to render the use of her 
wheels in the least degree dangerous. 
This vessel is intended as a “ Savannah 
and Liverpool packet,” and we sincerely 
hope the liberal-minded proprietors 
may be abundantly rewarded for their 
efforts to facilitate the communication 
between Great Britain and America.— 
9g York Mercantile Advertiser, 27th 
ult. 


The elegant steamship, Savannah, 
arrived here about five o’clock, yester- 
day evening. The bank of the river 
was lined by a large concourse of citi- 
zens, who saluted her with shouts 
during her progress before the city. 
She was also saluted by a discharge 
from the revenue cutter Dallas. * * ® 
Our city will be indebted to the enter- 
prise of her owners for the honor of 
first crossing the Atlantic ocean in a 
vessel propelled by steam.—Gceorgian, 
Wednesday, April 7, 1819. 


SHIP NEWS. 


Arrived, steamship Savannah, Rogers, 
New York, 7 days in ballast, to Scar- 
borough & M’Kinnee, consignees.— 








Georgian, April 7, 1819. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Steamship Savannah will sail this 
morning, precisely at nine o'clock, for 
Charleston. For passage apply on 
board, at the steamship wharf.—Geor- 
gian, Wednesday, April 14, 1819. 


* * * * An extract of a letter 


from a gentleman at Charleston, who 
was passenger in the Savannah, to a 
gentleman in this city : 


* DEAR Sir: [tis with no small degree 
of gratification that I transmit to you, 
according to promise, a partial deserip- 
tion of my first voyage in the first steam- 
ship that was ever launched; and in that 
sentence the proprietors blend their own 
honor with that of the nation. * * * * 
You are aware that a fresh breeze anda 
rapid flood opposed the commencement 
of our voyage from Savannah, yet we 
were propelled by the steam-power 
against wind and tide at the rate of five 
nautical milesan hour. * * * * * We 
soon arrived abreast of Tybee Light, and 
the weather wearing a tempestuous 
aspect, it was the opinion of our pilot 
that it would be of little use to proc2ed 
until next morning. * * * * Atday- 
break the wind was favorable, and with 
our engine in motion, aided by royals 
and studding-sails, we literally flew over 
the retiring waves. * * * * On 
Thursday evening we anchored off 
Charleston bar, took in a pilot, and the 
next morning came up to the city without 
sail, as rapid as if under every one, 
before a fair breeze, while other ships 
were becalmed and lifeless,if I may use 
the term. When we arrived we were 
honored with repeated cheering from the 
astonished and delighted crowds that 
were assembled on the docks and vessels, 
and they were as cordially returned. We 
glided quickly and majestically before 
the city, threading the mazes of our 
course between the vessels at anchor with 
the ease and facility of adolphin. The 
obliging attention of Capt. Rogers, the 
superiority of the accommodations, and 
the perfect safety, despatch, and manage- 
ment of the steamship Savannah must 
render her an object of the most decided 
preference to all who consult comfort 
and convenience. * * * * * 


—Georgian, Friday, April 20, 18179. 
ADVERTISEMENT. 
For Liverpool. The steamship Savan- 
nah, Capt. Rogers, will, without fail, 


proceed for Liverpool this day, 20th 
instant. Passengers, if any offer, can 
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‘be well accommodated. Apply on 

board.— Georgian, May 20, 1819. 
SHIP NEWS. 

Cleared ;—Steamship Savannah, 
Rogers, St. Petersburg, Scarborough & 
M’Kinnee.—Georgian, Friday, May 
21, 18179. 


Extract of a letter from Liverpool to 
a gentleman in this city: “ Thé steam- 
ship Savannah arrived a few days ago, 
to the great astonishment of the people 
of this city. She came yp without 
sails, and was much admired. * * *” 
— Georgian, Tuesday, Aug. 31, 1819. 


STEAMSHIP. 


An article copied into the London 
papers of August 7, from the Chester 
Chronicle, headed “ Savannah Steam- 
Packet,” gives a highly flattering and 
minute account of the size and struct- 
ure of that vessel. A more handsome 
specimen of naval architecture, it is 
said, never entered a British port. * * 
* * We had some conversation with 
the captain (Rogers), who is not re- 
markable for being communicative, and 
from the purport of his answers we are 
inclined to believe that the rumor of 
the vessel being a present to the Em- 
peror Alexander is totally groundless ; 
but we, nevertheless, are of the opinion 
that the Czar may purchase it, if he 
likes. The fact is, the Savannah is 
sent to Europe merely as a specimen 
of trans-Atlantic ship architecture, and 
will become the property of the high- 
est bidder. A silent civility pervades 
the whole crew, from the captain to 
the black cook. * * * *—QGeor- 
gian, Saturday, Oct. 2, 1819. 


The steamship Savannah is yet in 
our harbor, and will probably winter 
here. * * * * We have had an 
opportunity of seeing some of the 
letters from Europeans and Americans 
in Europe, who had an opportunity of 
seeing and sailing in this vessel. They 
all speak with admiration of the per- 
formance of the vessel, and with praise 
of the skill and deportment of Captain 
Rogers. * * * * Weunderstand 





Captain Rogers means to offer her to 
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the government, and we believe it will 
find it an advantageous bargain to pur- 
chase her on reasonable terms.—/Vas. 
Intell., 25th ult. Georgian, Tuesday, 
Jan. 20, 1820. 

The Savannah was fifty days from 
St. Petersburg to Savannah, including 
four days at Copenhagen, and four at 
Arundel, Norway. She encountered a 
very heavy gale in the North Sea, as well 
as several on the Atlantic, and two on her 
passage from Washington to Savannah ; 
“but her machinery met with no acci- 
dent,” and’ the only loss sustained was 
that of a “small boat and anchors.” 
Evidently Captain Rogers discharged 
the difficult duties of his position with 
rare fidelity, and shows himself to have 
been in every way worthy of the trust 
and confidence reposed in him. A half 
century and more have elapsed since 
his memorable voyage in the steamship 


Ye wagoners of Merrimack, 
Whose oxen chew the cud, 
Whose wheels have braved, through scores 
of years, 
The gravel and the mud; 
Your dusty labors stay apace, 
Nor seek to watch a foe, 
That can sweep, to the deep, 
As the locomotives go— 
When the steam is rising fast and far, 
And the locomotives go. 


The spirits of your fathers 
Would start at stch a sight, 

For the old highway was erst their track, 
With ** haw buck!” and ** gee bright !” 
Where their ‘laboring wain” has top- 

pled down, 
New scenes your eyes shall greet, 
As you sweep, o’er vale and steep, 
In the railway cars so neat, 
While the steam is rising fast and far, 
Round the railway cars so neat. 





A LOCOMOTIVE SONG. 





TO BE SAID, OR SUNG, AT THE ENTRANCE OF THE FIRST RAILWAY 
CARS IN'TO CONCORD. N. H.* 


TUNE: ** Ye Mariners of England.” 


BY GEORGE KENT. 








Savannah, but time does not dim its 
lustre, and the history of the World’s 
First Ocean Steamer will ever testify 
to the liberality and judgment of 
her projector, and to the skill and 
courage of her commander. 

It may be interesting to add that the 
Sirius and Great Western arrived in 
New York harbor April 23. 1838. “ The 
Great Western was the largest steamer 
then afloat in the world. She was 234 
fect in length, breadth of beam 35 feet, 
and her measurement 1346 tons. ‘The 
passage was made in 14} days. The 
Sirius was of only 700 tons, and 
her engines of 320 horse power. ‘The 
passage occupied 18 days.” She is 
mentioned as being the smallest steamer 
that ever crossed the Atlantic, but our 
readers will agree with us, we think, in 
awarding this distinction, if it be such, 
to the steamship Savannah. 


New Hampshire needs no bull-work— 
No teams along the steep— 

Her march is o'er the railroad track, 
Her home its onward sweep. 

With steam-power from her native pines, 
She spurns the earth below, 

With a sweep, towards the deep, 
Where the locomotives go— 

While the steam is rising fast and far. 
And the locomotives go. 


The steam-power of New Hampshire 
More wide shall yet be seen, 
Till the old pung-team in peace departs, 
With things that once have been. 
Then, then, ye locomotives, 
Our song and feast shall flow, 
To the fame of your name, 
Where the dust has ceas’d to blow— 
Where the wagon creak is heard no more, 
And the dust has ceas’d to blow. 





* Living in Concord forty or fifty years ago, and at the time of the first entry of railway cars into that 
, | anticipated the event by a hasty penning of the following lines, which have never betore xeen 


e light, and have just come to view on an ins 


of a mass of my old torgotten papers. It worth 


ection 
publishing at all, the effusion may very likely owe its publicity, in a measure, to the tamiliar appreciation 
GeorGe Kent, 


of Cam 
Washington, D. C., April, 1881, 


l’s favorite naval song, of which it is to some extent a parody. 
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PROF. DAVID CROSBY. 


BY WILLIAM O. CLOUGH. 


Prof. David Crosby, an eminent New 
Hampshire scholar and teacher, who 
was widely known and highly esteemed, 
departed this life at his home in Nashua 
on Saturday evening, February 26, 1881. 
The deceased was a native of Hebron, 
this state, and seventy-three years of 
age. His father was a well-to-do man, 
who believed that a common school 
education would answer all the require- 
ments of his children, and for them to 
aspire to anything more liberal was 
something quite unreasonable. When, 
therefore, the subject of this sketch 
suggested to him that he fostered an 
ambition to obtain more of knowledge 
than was to be obtained at the district 
school, he was much surprised, and, 
doubtless considering the boy a dreamer 
who had builded castles in the air, 
attempted to discourage him. The 
youth, like the man, as his career in 
life fully demonstrated, acted not from 
impulse, but from a conviction that his 
future usefulness depended upon the 
realization of his desire. 

It was his ruling characteristic in 
whatever he attempted—a characteristic 
that developed strength through the 
necessities uf his calling, for a teacher 
must be positive that he understands 
his subject, and has the correct solution— 
to first make sure that he was right. 
Having satisfied himself that the position 
he assumed was tenable he met opposi- 
tion with argument and whoever con- 
vinced him of error of judgment, must 
meet reason with reason and show him 
conclusive proof. In the matter of an 
education, he had evidently made up 
his mind that if he would reach the end 
he had in view, he must lay the founda- 
tion deep, and in a cultured mental 
training, such as is only to be obtained 
in the halls of learning. To this prop- 
osition there is no successful negative 
argument, and hence the stern parent 





was compelled to acknowledge its force 
and yield the mooted point. He gave 
his consent but did not give pecuniary 
support with it. To most young men 
similarly situated, the lukewarmness of a 
father, and the withholding of the 
means necessary to accomplish so 
laudable an undertaking, would be an 
effectual discouragement. Not so with 
young Crosby. Opposition only nerved 
his resolve, and he set out to accom- 
plish his purpose by individual effort. 

In those days money was scarce and 
the opportunity less encouraging than 
now, and yet, as in all generations, where 
there is a will there is a way, and he 
had the one and by indomitable pluck 
he found the other. In fact he labored 
assidiously at whatever his hands found 
to do. He collected money for a 
denomination fund, he canvassed as an 
agent, he taught district and private 
schools, and in these employments he 
earned the money necessary to pay his 
bills while pursuing his studies at Kim- 
ball Union Academy, and by practising 
self-denial and the most rigid economy, ° 
to continue at Dartmouth College, 
where he graduated with high honors 
in the class of 1833, with fifty cents in 
his pocket and the good will of the 
faculty. 

Among his class-mates who survive 
him are the Hon. Edward Spalding of 
Nashua, Hon. Asa Fowler of Concord, 
Judge Samuel Sawyer of Missouri, Prof. 
John Lord, the distinguished lecturer, 
and other men who have become 
eminent in letters and professions. 

During Prof. Crosby’s last year in 
college he taught a select school in 
Newport, and it was his intention to 
settle there, but upon receiving an 
invitation from a college friend to take 
charge of a school in Nashua, he 
changed his plans, and in 1834 we find 
him engaged in teaching in this city and - 
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restoring discipline to a private school 
that had become notoriously unruly. 
He remained at this post about six 
months, and was successful in both his 
undertakings. A pupil of that school 
says : “I still have a distinct impression 
of him as he stood on the platform and 
briefly addressed us ; erect, resolute in 
aspect, the pose of head, shape of 
mouth, flash of eyes, and ring of voice 
all indicated, and truly, firmness in 
purpose and promptness inaction.” He 
then went to New Hampton, and taught 
one or two terms in the Institution, but 
having become attached to Nashua and 
her people, and feeling that the place 
offered a legitimate field of labor he re- 
turned and in 1836 became principal of 
the High School. 

On the 19th of July, 1836, he was 
united in marriage with Miss Louisa S. 
Hunton of Unity, this state, a most 





estimable lady of culture and Christian 
graces, who shared his labor, encour- 
aged him in his chosen profession and 
who was seven years principal of the 
female department of his Institution. 
Mrs. Crosby survives her husband, and 
has the respect and esteem of a large 
circle of friends and acquaintances. 

In 1840, Prof. Crosby founded and 
caused to be incorporated the Nashua 
Literary Institution, a seminary of 
learning that flourished nearly forty 
years, and of which he was the honored 
head and principal until about two years 
ago, when, on account of failing sight 
and the infirmities of age, it was dis- 
continued and the building, situated 
on Park Street, sold and converted into 
dwelling houses. He could not, how- 
ever, content himself in idleness after 
more than fifty years of active life. He 
felt that he was called of God as a 
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teacher, and, the profession being his 
joy and his pride, he desired to per- 
form his task conscientiously, in the 
full faith that he was in the line of duty, 
unto the end of his life. Moreover, he 
believed in work, that man_ should 
make himself useful according to his 
opportunity, that it was his bounden 
duty as well as the motor of his happi- 
ness, and hence when he could no 
longer see to instruct from his text- 
books he gave lessons to classes, at his 
home, making from memory the most 
minute and careful explanations, with 
clear and logical analysis and summing 
up. He continued this practice until 
within five or six weeks of his death, 
or till too feeble to longer continue. 
It may thus be truly said that he died 
in the harness, and in the work of a 
profession he had honored. 

The deceased was an exacting dis- 
ciplinarian, not so much from choice 
as from necessity. His very tone and 
gesture, his characteristics denoted 
firmness and forbade levity. His 
bearing suggested that he was not a 
man to be trifled with, and he who 
failed to discover as much at sight 
must have been indeed a dull scholar. 
He governed mostly, however, by kind- 
ness and by enthusing his pupils with a 
purpose to develop good manners as a 
necessary accomplishment to learning. 
As a teacher he was remarkable for his 
plain and concise statement of a prob- 
lem and for his clear elucidation of 
matters and things to which it apper- 
tained in its practical bearing. He was 
thorough in all things and despised 
sham and pretence in the halls of 
learning, as he did in the transactions 
of life and the events of society. 
During the fifty-six years that he was 
before the people of New Hampshire 
as ateacher, some of the best known 
and most honored of the active New 
Hampshire men and women of to-day 
were his scholars ; some of the brightest 
and most influential clergymen and 
members of other profe#ions fitted 
for college under his tuition, and many 
men there are, scattered throughout 
the Union, who owe their success in 
life to his instruction, to his words of 





counsel, to his purse, and to the endur- 
ing impression which his character 
made upon their minds. As an illus- 
tration of these forces in the deceased— 
the power of discerning the capacity 
of his pupil and the requisite knowl- 
edge of human nature, to arouse and 
give shape to that capacity—the follow- 
ing is cited as the remark of a promi- 
nent citizen of Newport. From one 
learn all: “I owe more to Prof. Crosby 
than to any other man in the world. 
In fact I owe all thatl am tohim. I 
was a very dull boy at school. I was 
so dull that my parents and teachers 
gave my case up as hopeless until Prof. 
Crosby came to Newport to teach, when 
I came under his influence and instruc- 
tion. He saw what my mind required. 
He put me into mental arithmetic and 
kept the drill up, until my mind expand- 
ed, and took on a new turn entirely. 
That was many years ago, but I date 
my success in life from his instruction.” 
Another of the pupils of his early 
teaching, the Rev. Royal Parkinson of 
Washington, D. C., says of him: 
“Prof. Crosby was a Christian teacher. 
Not ‘righteous overmuch.’ He did 
not put on any sanctimonious affecta- 
tion or make believe; he did not do 
or say anything for the sake of seeming 
religious. His religion was much more 
inside than outside—‘truth in the 
inward parts’ so vitalized and infused 
into his spirit and motives that it mani- 
fested itself spontaneously in his outer 
life. He was clear and unhesitating in 
deciding questions of duty, because he 
reasoned with simplicity and directness. 
He did not wait to consider what was 
customary, or would be expedient, or 
popular, but mind and convenience 
went straight, and with concentrated 
force, for what was right. And with 
him to be right was to be both safe 
and invincible. This habitual conscious- 
ness of obeying his convictions of right 
was the source of a manly self-respect 
and self-reliance. This trait not only 
inspired the confidence and respect of 
his pupils, but its silent influence tended 
strongly to develop the same basis of a 
manly self-respect and self-reliance in 
the characters they were forming under 
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his tuition. Another excellence: he 
had the rare faculty of helping his 
pupils most by helping them least ; in- 
stead of solving their difficulties for 
them, he directed them how to use the 
abilities they had for solving them them- 
selves. What he did for the Newport 
pupil, who had been made to believe 
himself a hopeless dunce, he did for 
a multitude of others—skilfully revealed 
to them their latent talents and so, in 
place of self-distrust, inspired self- 
reliance.” 

Prof. Crosby was among the first of 
the men of southern New Hampshire 
to identify himself with the Anti-Slavery 
cause. In this, as in all the concerns 
of life, he acted from a sense of con- 
viction—as he knew no such word 
as “expedient,” and was not moved 
by impulse. It was his nice sense of 
fair and impartial justice that impelled 
him, and his mode of reasoning by the 
higher law that caused him to be pro- 
nounced ard outspoken. Faint-heart- 
edness in a great cause, the cause of 
God and man, was not one of his 
characteristics. He spoke his mind 
freely, with due repect to the convic- 
tions of others, and yet with an empha- 
sis that left no shadow of a doubt con- 
cerning his attitude to the question. 
It is remembered of him in this con- 
nection, by his estimable widow : that 
all his impulses were for the freedom of 
the slave ; that at the very door of the 
house where he lived and died, he had 
assured the flying bondman of his sym- 
pathy; in his home he had fed him, 
and from his purse he had assisted him 
on his weary way to the safe refuge of 
Britain’s flag. More he could not do. 
This he freely did, and when questioned 
he answered with Spartan severity : 
“ David Crosby takes the responsibility. 
If there is any broken law that should 
be vindicated, take my property, and if 
that does not satisfy the demand, take 
my body!” The white-plumed mar- 
shal of Wagram was not braver in the 
performance of duty than was this 
plain and unassuming man of peace 
and letters. And when, mid a pause 
in the battles of freedom, Abraham 
Lincoln issued the grand proclamation, 





that struck the shackles from many 
million people, no man in the Republic 
thanked God with more of honest 
fervancy, or walked erect with more of 
glad triumph. 

Prof. Crosby’s knowledge of the 
emotional masses of the people—the 
men and women who are crazed by 
every new sensation, who are in the 
path of virtue and sobriety to-day, and 
wandering far from it to-morrow—was 
limited, as it must always be with the 
student and teacher whose mind is 
absorbed in the profession he honored. 
In a word, he knew nothing of the 
world, as men, who are from necessity 
or otherwise an active part of it, and 
therefore he misunderstood the motives 
that often actuated worthy people who 
disagreed with him in things pertaining 
to public morals, and which he con- 
ceived to be of vital importance to the 
well-being of the community. The 
disagreements, however, were always 
an argumentative view and tersely put. 
In everything which he felt it his duty 
to oppose, his honesty or his motive 
were never called in question, for he 
took the responsibility, and whatever 
he wrote or published was over 
his own name. He was in earnest 
opposition to the running of railroad 
trains on Sunday, and he did not hesi- 
tate to take a prominent stand against 
it. He believed it an abomination to 
dance in academic halls on Commence- 
ment Day, or at any other time, for that 
matter ; and his voice and pen empha- 
sized it. He could not understand the 
necessity of much frivolous amuse- 
ment ; he felt that it had a tendency to 
undermine the church and society, and 
he stood in his place and denounced 
it, and no person questioned him. 
It was the protest of a patriarch, and 
well-bred men and women respected 
him in it. They might demur, but the 
logic of Puritanical doctrines and tra- 
ditions stamped much of his creed as 
undeniably true, and excused their 
conduct only on the assumption that 
their generation is wiser than his and 
more liberal in its interpretation of 
what shall constitute the acceptable 
conduct of life. 












The deceased started out in life as 
an Orthodox Congregationalist. In 
1835, when he first took up his abode 
in Nashua, his views became changed 
in regard to baptism, and thereupon he 
was immersed, after which he united 
with the First Baptist Church of that 
city, continuing one of its honored 
members to the day of his death. He 
was constant in his attendance on 
divine services, active in all matters 

' pertaining to the church and individuals, 

and a Christian man whose example it 
was always safe to have before the 
aspiring youth of the state. In fact it 
may be said in all truth and soberness 
that he impressed his characteristics 
upon those about him and upon the 
community in which he moved; that 
the world is better for his having lived 
in it, and the cause of education ad- 
vanced by his labor, research and 
sacrifice. Thus it is that a good and 
true man’s life-work is done, is well 
done. Thus it is that his life was 
rounded out and made complete, so 
1 © that when his last hours came there 
were no regrets, no accusing con- 
science, no halting, no worrying, but a 
calm and peaceful end—resigned, sat- 
isfied. In simple Christian faith, in 
honor among his townsmen, in the 
affection of the friends and acquain- 
tances of more than half a century, in 
acts of benevolence, in a fixed purpose 
to be serviceable to his fellow-men, in 
probity, in honest living, as a generous 
friend, as a Christian man who prac- 
ticed what he professed, as a gentle 
husband, as an exemplary citizen, as a 
neighbor who could be depended upon 
in all emergencies, he came nearer the 
perfect standard than most men. It is 
well with David Crosby. His death 
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will recall pleasant memories of school 
days to more than two thousand of his 
former pupils who survive him and 
sunny will be the remembrance of him 
so long as one remains this side of the 
mysterious bourne he has travelled. 
The funeral took place at the First 
Baptist Church in Nashua, on Wednes- 
day afternoon, March 2d, when, ac- 
cording to the Ze/egraph of that city, 
there was present a large congregation, 
in which the profession of which the 
deceased was an honored member was 
represented by members of the Board 
of Education, by superintendent, prin- 
cipals, and teachers of the public 
schools, and the graduates of the 
Nashua Literary Institution, by some 
of the best known and most respected 
men and women of New Hampshire. 
There were also in attendance a large 
number of the life-long friends of the 
deceased, both in the church and pri- 
vate walks of life. In fact the disposi- 
tion of the people, those absent as well 
as those present at the funeral, was to 
pay just tribute to the memory of a 
man whose upright walk and chaste 
conversation had done much to elevate 
public morals and advance the cause 
of the Master. The floral offerings 
were very beautiful. The Rev. George 
W. Nicholson of New Jersey, and the 
Rev. W. H. Eaton, p. p., of Keene, 
former pastors and friends of the 
deceased, performed the religious exer- 
cises and spoke tender and truthful 
eulogy. Mr. John D. Chandler con- 
ducted the funeral, and Hon. Edward 
Spalding, Dr. J. C. Garland, Hon. 
Charles Williams, Mr. John M. Hop- 
kins, Mr. John M. Flanders, and Deas. 
E. W. Upham, W. A. Swallow, and 
Mark N. Merrill were the pall-bearers. 
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One of the most important enter- 
prises that can engage the attention of 
a civilized nation is the survey of its 
own territory. The furnishing of accu- 
rate charts of its coast line and harbors, 
the opening of its rivers and inland 
waters to navigation and a knowledge 
of its interior topography are factors of 
a nation’s success, without which it 
cannot well protect itself in time of 
war, nor greatly prosper in mercantile 
and industrial pursuits in time of peace. 
Our own nation, the youngest of the 
great nations of the earth, has not 
failed to appreciate these advantages, 
and the “ United States Coast Survey,” 
authorized by Congress in 1807, 
has attained the highest rank among 
national surveys both in extent and in 
scientific accuracy. Its original pur- 
pose, as indicated by its name, was the 
survey of the coast as a work of pri- 
mary importance to the commerce of 
the nation; but later, the work upon 
the coast being well advanced, in 1871 
the able and progressive superintend- 
ent of the survey, Professor Benjamin 
Peirce of Cambridge proposed to con- 
tinue the geodetic portion throughout 
the country in accordance with the 
original established idea, with an imme- 
diate and a special connection of the 
Atlantic and Pacific coast. An appeal 
to Congress for the requisite funds 
secured an act, establishing for this 
purpose, in connection with the Coast 
Survey, a “ Geodetic Connection Sur- 
vey.” This act provided “ For extend- 
ing the triangulation of the Coast 
Survey so as to form a geodetic connec- 
tion between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific coasts of the United Stutes. 
* * * * Provided, that the trian- 
gulation shall determine points in each 
state of the Union, which shall make 
requisite provisions for its own topo- 
graphical and geological surveys.” 


THE TRIANGULATION OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
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The state of New Hampshire had 
already commenced a geological survey 
and was therefore entitled to a share of 
the appropriation made by Congress to 
carry out the provisions of the act 
above named. On application of the 
governor, Hon. Onslow Stearns, the 
writer was appointed by Prof. Peirce 
to take charge of the triangula- 
tion of New Hampshire, and the work 
was begun at Crotchet Mountain in 
Francestown, July 1, 1871 (this being 
the first day of the fiscal year when the 
appropriation became available), and 
has been since continued each year, 
except in 1877, when for some reason 
the usual appropriation was not made. 
In 1879 the title ot Coast Survey was 
changed to that of “United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey” to con- 
form with the character and extent of 
its additional sphere of duties, and the 
work of triangulation under the present 
efficient superintendent, Hon. C. P. 
Patterson, has already been commenced 
in sixteen states. 

The annexed sketch shows the pro- 
gress of the work in New Hampshire 
to the present time, and also includes 
the scheme as extended into Vermont. 
In this sketch the original coast work 
extends to the stations Monadnock, 
Unkonoonuc, Patuccawa, Gunstock, 
and Ossipee, Me. All north and west 
of these belong to the Geodetic Survey. 
The stations here shown are only the 
principal points, such as are occupied 
for the purpose of observation, several 
hundred subordinate points being 
omitted, whose latitude, longitude and 
altitude will ultimately be determined. 

Such is the history of the triangulation 
of New Hampshire, to which it may 
not be uninteresting to add briefly an 
explanation of the methods by which a 
Geodetic Survey is accomplished. 

A Geodetic Survey is one of such 
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extent as to require the consideration 
of the form of the earth to give its 
results the required accuracy. When 
a farm, of a few hundred acres only, is 
surveyed, the error arising from regard- 
ing the surface of the earth as a plane, 
is inappreciable, and the principles 
of plane trigonometry will give suffi- 
ciently accurate results ; but when very 
large areas are concerned, this error 
cannot be ignored and the survey must 
be based upon a knowledge of the 
form of the earth’s surface. If the 
earth were an exact sphere, the form- 
ulas of spherical trigonometry would 
suffice, but since it is really an ellipsoid, 
these formulas need modification to 
suit the particular ellipsoid on which we 
work. One of the great problems of 
science has been to determine the 
ratio of the equatorial and polar diam- 
eters of the earth. When this is deter- 


mined approximately and formulas are 
constructed for the purpose of a geo- 
detic survey, the application of these 
formulas to a survey extending through 
many degrees of latitude will show an 
error due to the want of accuracy in this 


ratio. The amount of this error ena- 
bles us to determine more accurately 
the ratio required. 

The field work of a survey furnishes 
the data from which a map, that is a 
delineation on paper of the natural 
features of the region surveyed, may be 
made. This delineation may be given 
with great minuteness of detail, or the 
minor features may be omitted, retain- 
ing only the more prominent and im- 
portant. The field work embraces the 
three departments of triangulation, 
topography, and hydrography. The 
triangulation furnishes the data for 
determining the correct positions of 
various prominent points, including, 
besides hills and mountains, steeples, 
cupolas, flagpoles, &c., which furnish 
ready points of reference. From the 
triangulation we have the skeleton of a 
map, like the sketch here shown. The 
topography fills up the map, and may 
show every stream, hill, road, house, 
tree and stone. It is expected that 
the state will supplement the triangula- 
tion made by the United States by 
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furnishing the means of making a 
topographical survey, such as will give 
to its citizens a more complete and 
perfect map than has hitherto been 
made. The legislature of 1872 made 
an appropriation of twenty dollars for 
each town for the purpose of setting 
signals by which the number of points 
determined by the triangulation has 
been largely increased. 

It is well known that when one side 
and two angles of a triangle are measured 
the other sides and angle may be readi- 
ly found. The third angle is very eas- 
ily found by simply subtracting the 
sum of the two measured angles from 
the known sum of the three angles of 
the triangle, which in a plane triangle 
is 180° and in a spherical or spheroidal 
triangle is 180° plus a small angle, 
easily determined, called the spherical 
excess. If, therefore, two of the 
angles of a triangle could be measured 
with perfect accuracy, it would be 
wholly unnecessary to measure the 
third, but in Geodetic Surveys requiring 
great accuracy, the three angles of each 
triangle are measured for the sake of 
the check thus furnished upon the 
measurements made. It will also be 
observed that our sketch consists of a 
series of quadrilaterals, each of which 
is divided by its two diagonals into 
two pair of triangles. We have there- 
fore virtually two independent sets of 
triangles, furnishing another check to 
the work. 

In entering upon a survey of a new 
section, a reconnoissance is first made 
to select the stations, by which the 
required quadrilaterals are formed. The 
station points are permanently marked 
by a copper or iron bolt in the rock, 
around which is usually cut a triangle 
to facilitate the finding of the spot. A 
full description of the station is also 
made with a sketch of its surroundings, 
together with a minute explanation of 
the most feasible route from the near- 
est village to the summit, the pur- 
pose being to enable any one in future 
years to find with certainty the station 
bolt, or in the absence of the bolt, the 
hole where it was placed. 








The instruments used by the Coast 
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and Geodetic survey for the measure- 
ment of angles are of the best construc- 
tion and of much larger size than those 
used in ordinary surveys, the circles 
varying from ten to thirty inches. With 
one of these instruments and with a 
tent or other portable structure to 
protect from wind, sun and rain, the 
observer locates himself at some station 
where he measures each of the angles 
centering there, from forty to seventy 
times, taking advantage of different 
conditions of the atmosphere on differ- 
ent days and different times of day to 
get a set of measures whose average 


shall be a close approximation to the | 
This usually | 


true measures required. 
requires several weeks at each station, 
the time depending upon the number 
of days furnishing a clear atmosphere. 
Besides the angles, one line must be 
measured, called the base line, and as 
the accuracy of the result will depend 
on the accuracy with which this line is 
measured, it is necessary to make this 
measurement with the greatest care. 
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In making the reconnoissance, a suitable 
line situated upon a nearly level plain 
is brought into the scheme for this 
purpose, and the extremities are per- 
manently marked in a manner not 
easily disturbed by frosts or other ex- 
ternal influences. The surface of the 
earth between these termini is graded, 
and the distance is then measured with 
measuring rods, the perfection of which 
is largely due to Professor Bache, a 
former superintendent of the survey. 
So accurate are these rods, and so 
skilfully are they handled that a line 
five to eight miles in length can be 
remeasured with a variation of not 
more than one tenth of an inch. A 
description of this base-measuring 
apparatus, and the manner in which it 
is used, would be interesting to every 
man of science, but it would require 
more space than we have now at com- 
mand. In closing let us bespeak in 
behalf of the New Hampshire Survey 
the interest of every citizen, for it is a 
work which brings its benefits to all. 


MADRIGAL. 





BY WILLIAM C. STUROC. 


When gay hearts are round me, 
And youth laughs in glee, 

I’m thinking of thee. love,— 
I’m thinking of thee. 


When sadness comes o’er me, 
And sorrows drop free, 
The joy still before me 


Is, thinking of thee. 





When stars deck the sky, love, 
Or moonbeams the sea; 

When sleep seals my eye, love, 
I’m thinking of thee. 


When sunshine and glory, 
Wrap mountain and lea, 

Still, still my heart's story 
Is, ** thinking of thee.” 


Whate’er may befall me, 
Thy own love I'll be; 
And angels will call me 


While thinking of thee. 
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BY J. N. MCCLINTOCK. 


The town of Canterbury was granted 
May 20, 1727. For many years it was 
the frontier settlement. ‘The old grant 
included the territory of Loudon and 
Northfield ; the former was set off and 
incorporated January 23, 1773; the 
the latter, June 19, 1780. In 1740 
there were thirty families in the town ; 
a meeting-house had been built for 
public worship; a trading post for 
traffic with the Indians had been estab- 
lished ; a road had been constructed 
to connect the settlement with Durham ; 
and a fort crowned the hill near the 
present residence of Mr. Pillsbury, half 
way from the railroad station to the 
Centre, During the hostilities with the 
Indians in 1743-45 the fort was gar- 
risoned by a company of volunteers, 
and was the head-quarters for the 
various scouting parties who ranged in 
search of the enemy beyond the line 
of settlements. One learns from the 
Colonial records that Captain Jeremiah 
Clough, their commander, regularly 
presented his pay-roll for the company. 
In 1738, Shepard and Blanchard, two 
of the settlers, were surprised a short 
distance from the fort by a party of 
seven hostile Indians, who rose from 
behind a log not more than two rods 
from the whites. Both parties fired. 
Shepard made his escape ; Blanchard, 
less fortunate, fell into the hands of 
the Indians, was wounded and mangled, 
and survived but a short time. During 
another incursion they ransacked the 
house of Thomas Clough, and carried 
his negro servant and a lad named 
Jackman captives to Canada. Jack- 
man returned in 1749 and lived until 
after 1820, to narrate the incidents of 
his capture, 

In April, 1752, two Indians, named 
Sabatis and Christi, came into Canter- 
bury, where they were hospitably enter- 

3 





tained by the inhabitants for more than 
amonth. At their departure they forced 
away two negroes, one of whom made 
his escape and returned. The other 
was taken to Crown Point and there 
sold to an officer. The next year 
Sabatis, with another Indian, called 
Plausawa, returned to Canterbury, when 
being reproached for his misconduct 
on his former visit, Sabatis and his 
companion behaved in a very insolent 
manner. Much excitement was pro- 
duced against them. Some persons 
treated them freely with strong drink. 
One pursued them into the woods, and 
taking advantage of their situation, 
killed them. ‘Their bodies were soon 
discovered, and the perpetrators of the 
deed were arrested and carried to 
Portsmouth for trial. Before the trial, 
however, they were rescued by an 
armed mob and regained their liberty. 
In 1775 the town had 723 inhabit- 
ants. Among the veterans of the 
Revolution in the First New Hamp- 
shire Regiment were Edmund and 
Daniel Colby, Samuel Danford, Phineas 
Fletcher, Nathaniel and William Glines, 
William Rhines, Michael Sutten, Mer- 
rill Sheppard, and William Walker. 
After the war the town, reduced to 
its present size, grew rapidly in popu- 
lation and importance; in 1790 the 
inhabitants numbered 1038; in 1800, 
1114; in 1810, 1526; in 1820, 1702. 
Since 1820 the town has gradually 
decreased in population, and the farms 
have increased in size as the attention 
of the people has been more and more 
devoted to agriculture. In 1830 there 


were 1663 inhabitants ; in 1840, 1643 ; 
in 1850, -1614; in 1860, 1522; in 
1870, 1169; in 1880, 1034. 

The surface of the town is diversi- 
fied : along the Merrimack river extends 
the wide, rich intervale, highly culti- 
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vated and very productive ; about one 
hundred feet above the river level is the 
second river terrace, known throughout 
this section as the pine plains, where 
the trees have long since fell, victim 
to man’s cupidity, and the sheep find a 
precarious living among the scrub 
bushes and sprout growth. Rolling 
back from this plain are the hills, not 
precipitous, cultivated on the sides and 
summits, checkered by field, pasture, 
and wood-lots. The rolling fields, 
immaculately free from stones, sur- 
rounded by massive walls, indicate the 
perseverance and energy of a former 
generation who, owning the soil they 
cultivated for the first time in centuries, 
loved it and loved to cultivate it and 
adorn it. The grand old elms, oaks 
and maples are relics of their foresight. 
The town was originally laid out in the 
irregular checker-board style, but the 
highways, ignoring all regularity or 
convenience, spread out over the town 
with the most mysterious intent, leading 
somewhere and everywhere, by the 
most devious ways, clinging fondly to 
the most precipitous and impossible, 
yet, withal, most picturesque routes. 

The town is becoming a popular 
resort for the people from the city, who 
seek among its hills and vales the 
health and pleasure which quiet, rest, 
mountain air and beautiful scenery 
insure. For them the old house is 
burnished up, the door-yard freed from 
chips, and dimity curtains hung in the 
windows. 

The only semblance of a village is 
at the Centre; where the Orthodox 
church rears its proud steeple heaven- 
ward, and faces the quiet graveyard 
where generations of Canterbury yeo- 
men, esquires, gentlemen and dames 
await the last trump. In the good old 
days of personal freedom the town 
maintained a hostelry known as the 
tramp-house, which is now domesti- 
cated as a dependent L. Modestly 
the town-house of the fathers shrinks 
from observation and is partially hid by 
its more pretentious neighbor, the 
church. The prudent selectmen have 
squandered no money upon its exterior 
for probably a century, and its weather- 





stained front blends with the rural 
scene. Dr. Jonathan Kittredge lived 
in the mansion flanking the square, 
doled out his medical secrets for hire, 
and raised a family who have graced 
the various professions. Here Judge 
Jonathan Kittredge first exercised the 
judicial functions of his mind. The 
house reminds one of the medieval 
ages; yet its halls resound to the 
prattle of infancy. A. H. Brown is the 
A. T. Stewart of the town. For twenty 
years last past he has ministered to the 
corporal wants of Canterbury, dealing 
out the sweets and sours, attending to 
the clerkly business of the town, and 
devoting considerable attention to the 
improvement of an assorted breed of 
hogs. He is not to the manor born, 
although his better half is. His mer- 
cantile operations are not confined to 
the limited sphere of Canterbury. His 
energies have sought an outlet at the 
Weirs, where a branch store will be run 
at full blast the coming season. 

Tradition has it that the maiden 
speech of William E. Chandler was 
delivered in this village while yet he 
was in his legal infancy. This fact 
should be ascertained beyond a ques- 
tion. Certain it is, however, that the 
village echoes have been awakened by 
the silvery tones of Henry Robinson, 
James O. Lyford, and Herbert F. 
Norris. 

A weather-worn blacksmith-shop en- 
croaches on the cemetery. 

All the highways converge more or 
less directly to the Centre. The main 
thoroughfare extends toward the rail- 
rvad station, thence across the intervale 
and a substantial bridge to Boscawen 
Plains. Another road leads to Fisher- 
ville. One road leads to the base of 
Zion’s Hill, while a branch leads by its 
summit onwards to the borough, or 
Hackelborough District. 

This Zion’s Hill is crowned by a 
deserted farm, and deserves a more 
particular description. It is situated 
about two miles north of the Centre. 
Here, in the early part of the century, 
the sect of Osgoodites flourished. All 
the buildings have been removed or 
have crumbled in ruins, save a dilap- 
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idated shanty, which is fast falling to 


pieces. ‘The farm shows signs of care- 
ful cultivation in past years, although 
now it has a sadly negiected appearance. 
The stone walls, so nicely built, dividing 
field from pasture, are tumbling down. 
The apple trees and the cherry trees 
show the lack of cultivation, and there 
is the air of desolation everywhere. 
From the main road the house is ap- 
proached by a drive bordered by a row 
of maples, planted at regular distances. 
One of the saddest spots around the 
old place is the grave-yard. From the 
grave stones which it contains I copied 
the following inscriptions : 


Betsey, wife of Joseph Kenison, died Aug. 37, 
aw 57 years.” 
= “ Here beneath these marble stones 
Sleeps the dust and rests the bones 
Ot one who lived a christian life 
Twas Haunah Haines, Josiah’s wife 
She was a womaa full of truth 
And feared God from pry Cag ne 
And priest and elders did her figlt 
Because she brought her deeds te light. 
She died April 26, 182s, in the 40th year of her 
age. 
* Josiah Haines died May 29, 1838, x 60. 
He was a blessing to the saints 
To sinners rich and poor 
He was a kind and worthy man 
He’s gone to be no more 
He kept the faith unto the end 
And left the world in peace 
He did not fur a Doctor send 
Nor for a hireling Priest.” 


« Josiah, son of Josiah and Hannah Haines died 
Sept. 6, 1813, 2 6 years.” 

« Jonathan McDaniel, died Mar. 31, 1858, # 53 
years, 7 mos. 2ids. me die the death of the 
righteous, and let my lust end be like his.” 

“Charlotte, wife of Jonathan McDaniel, died 
Dec. 6, 1866, 2 63 years 9 mos. 6ds.” 

“ Betsey Kenison, wife of John Lake, died Mar. 


1859, 2 63; 
* * My children dear as you pass by 
Your mother’s grave you see 
Not long ago I was with you 
And soon you will be with me.” 


“ Nancy, wife of George C. Palmer, died June 
47. 
— “Dearest wife thou has left me 
Though your loss I deeply feel 
But ’tis God that has bereft me 
He can all our sorrows heal.” 


“ Polly, wife of Josiah Haines, died Sept. 7, 1872, 
2 86.” 

“Jane Haines, died Sept. 19, 1867, # 85.” 

“ Here lies Phebe, wife of David Ames, who was 


a succo-urer of many & brother Osgood also, she 
died Oct. 30, 1838, x 82.” 


Here beside these leaning stones and 
forgotten graves the poet of the future 
can sit and ponder and drink in the 
inspiration of the place, and behold a 
lovely prospect spread before him. 
Now that the prim Osgoodites have 





“gone to be no more,”’ the doctor and 
even the “hireling priest” can safely 
visit the spot and gain bodily and spir- 
itual health for themselves from the 
arduous climb and invigorating atmos- 
phere. ‘There is but a remnant of 
this sect in existence to-day 
About three miles west of the Centre 
is a cross-road, where a Free Will 
Baptist church stands sentinel. It has 
for neighbors a few cottages and a 
grave-yard. Two miles further away 
is the wide domain of the Shakers, 
Their farm comprises a tract of about 
3500 acres most delightfully situated. 
It was my privilege, two years ago, to 
map out their property. The month 
passed in their society will always be 
pleasantly remembered. ; 
Theirs is a Communistic Society 
founded in the last part of the eigh- 
teenth century, whose members aim to 
arrive at human perfection. Their 
ranks are recruited now-a-days from 
the children whom they receive at a 
tender age, and carefully instruct in 
their peculiar tenets. The three families 
number about one hundred and fifty, 
including old and young. The main 
village is a model of prim neatness, 
where there is a place for everything, and 
everything can be found in its place. 
There are on the farm 15 horses, 18 oxen, 
65 cows, 20 young cattle, 150 sheep, and 
six hogs. Their great barn receives 
annually two hundred tons.of hay. A 
liberal use of fertilizers keeps their 
fields in good condition from year to 
year, and their crops are as regular and 
sure as the season Much of their land 
is covered by ol¢. growth timber ready 
for the axe-man, while large groves of 
maples and extensive apple orchards 
are an unfailing source of wealth. 
Everybody about the place is busy, 
from the half dozen “hired men” to 
the inevitable small boy. Just east of 
the village is the vegetable garden 
cultivated every year for nearly a cen-. 
tury, growing richer year by year; to 
the north of this is the herb garden 
where are carefully cultivated the me- 
dicinal shrubs which enter into the com- 
position of their far-famed Sarsapa- 
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en and bee-house. Down the hill 
to the east, extending into one of 
their artificial ponds, is a peninsular 
devoted to the boys, where each young- 
ster cultivates his little patch according 
to his own sweet will, raising melons, 
cucumbers, strawberries, or whatever 
his fancy dictates. This peculiar So- 
ciety deserves, and shall sometime 
receive a more detailed description in 
these pages. 

A town depends more upon the char- 
acter of its inhabitants for fame than 
upon its natural advantages. Canter- 
bury was originally settled by strong 
men who have left their impress on the 
present generation. They were the 
Cloughs, Gibsons, Fosters, Blanchards, 
Morrills, Emerys, Kimballs, et als. 

Of the present generation Colonel 
David M. Clough is one of the most 
energetic, enterprising, successful and 
celebrated farmers within the Granite 
State, and has deservedly earned the 
title of the corn king of New Hamp- 
shire. The colonel is the great-grand- 
son of Jeremiah Clough, who settled in 
Canterbury in 1727, and built the old 
garrison. Here the hardy pioneer 
raised a family of five boys and two 
gitls. The oldest boy, Jeremiah Clough, 
succeeded to his father’s home farm ; 
Henry Clough joined the Shakers and 
became a leading man in that denomi- 
nation, being one of the founders of 
the Lebanon (N. Y.) community, 
Thomas Clough, settled on Bay hill in 
Northfield, and left no issue. Abner 
settled on Clough hill in Loudon, giv- 
ing name to that section of the town, 
and has left numerous descendants ; 
while Leavitt, the youngest son, and 

father of Colonel D. M. Clough, 
settled on the farm now owned by 
Edward Osgood. One of the sisters 
married a Gerrish of Boscawen, and 
has left a numerous progeny ; the other 
married the son of Dr. McC in, 
and was the mother of Hon. Philip 
Carragain, of the city of Concord, 
well known as the author of the Carri- 
gain map. Leavitt Clough married 
Abigail, the youngest daughter of 
Deacon David Morrill and aunt of Hon. 
David Morrill, a prominent citizen of 





Canterbury and ex-state senator. 
‘Their only son was Leavitt, who was a 
member of the legislature, a prominent 
man in the town, but who died in 
1825 at an early age. His children 
were Henry Clough, who graduated at 
Dartmouth college in 1824, settled in 
Maryland and died young; William 
Patrick, who still lives with his daughter 
and only child, the wife of Rev. Howard 
Moody of Andover; Colonel David 
Morrill Clough ; Leavitt Morrill Clough 
who went South and disappeared about 
the time of a noted steamboat explo- 
sion, and never having been heard 
from was supposed to have been lost ; 
‘Thomas Clough, who was one of the 
first settlers on the Western Reserve 
(Ohio) ; Daniel Webster Clough, who 
still resides in Hill; Mary Ann, who 
married Deacon Jonathan Brown ; and 
Miranda Clough, wife of Jonathan 
Prescott, both of Gilmanton. 

Colonel D. M. Clough was born on 
his grandfather’s farm, June 9, 1805, 
and succeeded to the homestead on 
coming of age. In 1832, he settled 
in Gilmanton, remaining there ten 
years, when he returned to the neigh- 
borhood of his old home. In 1848, 
he took a trip of inspection and dis- 
covery through the states of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois and Iowa, and after an 
absence of several months returned 
with the firm conviction that New 
Hampshire offered as many induce- 
ments to the farmer as any state in the 
Union—an opinion to which he still 
adheres—and accordingly purchased 
that very fall the farm he now owns on 
the Merrimack intervale, between the 
Canterbury and Boscawen stations, 
paying $4600. To this farm of some 
500 acres he gave work and capital. 
In thirteen years he brought its 
market value up to $17,000, and 
its supporting capacity for 12 cattle 
to that for over 100. He has 
added outlying pieces as they have 
come into the market, until he now 


owns about 1200 acres of land. His 
average crop of corn on the ear is some 
3000 bushels. He has now 120 head 
of cattle, 115 sheep, and 6 horses. 
The Colonel came up for office 
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before he was twenty-one, and was 
commissioned captain of the militia. 
In the regular course he was promoted 
to colonel, and was only barred from 
further advance by his removal out of 
the reach of his regiment. He has 
served the town of Canterbury as 
selectman for four years, and as repre- 
sentative two years. ‘Three times he 
received the nomination of the Demo- 
cratic party for member of the gov- 
ernor’s council, and was elected during 
Governor Weston’s first term. During 
his term in the legislature he was a 
strong advocate for the establishment 
of the agricultural college, and was one 
of the board of trustees tor several 
years. In politics the Colonel has been 
a Free-soil Democrat, attending the 
national convention which nominated 
John P. Hale. After the abolition of 
slavery he gravitated into the Demo- 
cratic party, but found a more congen- 
ial political haven within the land- 
locked harbor of the Greenbackers. 
His first wife was Almira, daughter of 
Ebenezer Batchelder and mother of 
his five children: Henry Leavitt 
Clough, Democratic candidate for high 
sheriff in Merrimack county in the 
recent election ; Edwin David Clough 
(comprising the firm of E. D. Clough 
& Co., on Washington street), and 
Charles Newell Clough, who is inter- 
ested with his father in the homestead 
farm. The Colonel has lost two 
daughters and his first wife. For his 
second wife he married Mrs. Caroline 
(Gibson) Tallant. 

Thomas Clough and Esquire Joseph 
Clough are two highly respected citi- 
zens of the town, sons of Obadiah 
Clough. Thomas was born in 1799, 





and married Hannah, daughter of Abiel 
Hazeltine who lived just at the foot of 
Zion’s Hill. Their son, Philip, born 
February 19, 1835, married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Ebenezer Batchelder, and 
lives at home cultivating the paternal 
farm of 150 acres, and called upon 
frequently to serve the town in some 
important office. His brother, Thomas 
U. B. Clough, resides in Franklin. 

Esquire Joseph Clough was born 
February 1, 1795, at the old homestead, 
where he still resides. The house was 
built about 1780 on the old stage 
road to Sanbornton Bridge, and was 
formerly used as a tavern. It is a 
massive, three-story structure, and good 
for a century to come. For many 
years Mr. Clough was an active business 
man, deeply interested in the construc- 
tion of the Boston, Concord and 
Montreal railroad, in the lumber busi- 
ness, and in other enterprises. He 
built the original buildings now occu- 
pied by the Page Belting Company in 
Concord. Of his sons, Albert B. 
Clough, the youngest, remains at home. 
In connection with his cousin, Philip 
Clough, he has disposed of $12,000 
worth of lumber during the past year. 
Lieut. Jeremiah Clough was admitted 
to the bar, and was killed at Fort Don- 
elson during the war of the Rebellion. 
Hon. Lucian B. Clough is a prominent 
lawyer in Manchester, and deeply in- 
terested in furthering the history of 
Canterbury ; and Obadiah A. Clough 
is the well-known and popular editor of 
the South, published in New York 
city. 

Our readers shall heat more of Can- 
terbury in the future. 


RECORD OF BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES IN THE TOWN OF 
CANTERBURY, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


FROM THE TOWN RECORDS, 


Geo Barnes and Elizabeth Hacket, 
married ye 1769. 
Benjamin Barnes, Born October ye 1765. 


Births, &c., of Stephen Cross, Junr., 
and family : 
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Stephen Cross, Jun™ was born bury 
in New Hampshire, July 20th, 1773. 

Sally Durgen, the Wife of said Stephen, 
was born at Sanbornton, March 17, 
1782, and were Married June 23, 1799. 

Mary Groves Cross, the first child, Born 
at Canterbury, March the 29th, 1800. 

Timothy, their first Son, born October 
the 8th, 1801. 

Judith, their 2nd Daughter, born Sep* 
the 17th, 1804. 

Hazen Newell Cross, born August the 
15th, 1807. 

Charles Harrison Cross, born at San- 
bornton, Feb. 13, 1812. 

Martha Cross, born at Sanbornton. 
January the 8th, 1816. 





Polly Gilman (Daughter of James 
Gilman of Exeter), born June the 10, A. 
D. [N. B. born Epping, 1769.} 

Fabens Holden, Son to John Holden, 

was born at Canterbury, Febr. the 11, A. 

D. 1774. 

James Shepherd, the 3,born July the 

28th, 1780. 

Elisabeth Bigalow (the Mother of the 
above Children) Departed this Life, 

April the 19th, 1807. 


The Birth of Efqr. Clough Children: 

Jeremiah Clough, Junr., Born August 
ye.10th, 1738. 

Deliverance Clough, February 2nd, 1741. 

Martha Clough, Nouember 9th, 1742. 

Hannah Clough, December 29th, 1744. 
and Died September 25th, 1756. 

‘Thomas Clough, January 5th, 1746. 

Abner Clough, June 3rd, 1749, and 
Died february 22, 1757. 

Leuitt Clough, July 21, 1751. 

Henry Clough, february 8th, 1754. 

Joseph Clough, May 23, 1756. 

Sarah Clough, December 3rd, 1759. 

Abner Clough, January 7th, 1764, & 
died Febr. the 12th, 1808. 

Hannah Clough Died September 25th, 
1756. 


Births, &c., of Leavitt Clough’s Chil- 


dren: 

Sarah Clough, Born may the 19, 1777. 

Leavitt Clough, Junr., Born October 
the 30th, 1778. 

Hannah (Fletcher), the wife of Leavitt 
Clough, Died January the 8th. 1782. 
Peggy Mason, Second wife of Leavitt 

lough, was Born April the 2d, 1761. 
H Clough was born June 29th, 1788. 
— Clough was born Novm. the 
19th, 1795. 


Ezekiel Morrill and Jemima Morrill en- 
tered marriage Covenant July 1), 1731. 
Children Born to them: 

Abi Morrill was Born August 4th, 

1732; and Departed this life March 9, 

1733. 








David Morrill was Born January 24, 1734. 
— Morrill was Born October 6th, 


Ruben Morrill was Born May 5th, 1737. 

- - Morrill was Born March 2th, 
739. 

Laben Morrill was Born September 25th, 

all these ware Born in Salisbury. 

== Morrill was Born May 21th, 


Mary Morrill was Born March 6, 1744. 
Susannah Morrill Departed this life Nou- 
ember 17. 
Ezekiel Morrill was Born Janr. 27th, 
746 


1746. 

= Morrill Departed this life febuery 
27th. 

Ezekiel Morrill was Born Nouember 4th, 


all these in South Hampton. 

one Child, that Died at two Days old, 
was Born —— 17. 

Masten Morrill was Born March 29th, 
175-. 

all these Old Stile. 

Sargent Morrill was born June 24th. 

Abraham Morrill was Born January 

Susannah Morrill was Born March 7, 1758. 

all these in Canterbury. 


Lieut. William Miles Departed this life 

Jan. Ist, 1761. 

Capt. Josiah Miles, Senr., Born Augus 
ye 4th, 1719; and married the 23d year 
of his age, 1741; his Wife, Elisabeth, 
Born June ye 11th, 1724. 

Mary Miles, Born May ye 31, 1742. 

Archelaus Miles, Born Nouember ye 
20th, 1743. 

Josiah Miles, Born Apriel ye 6th, 1745. 

Hannah Miles, Born Nouember ye 10th, 
1748, and Died August ye Ist, 1749. 

Samuel Miles, Born March ye 29th, 1750. 

~—— Miles, Born September -ye 28th, 

‘ . 

William Miles, Born Nouember 18th, 1753. 

—_ all the above wafe Born in Old 
Stile. 

—— Stile Susanna Miles, Born Decem- 
ber ye 7th, 1755. 

——~abeth Miles, Born March ye 12th, 
1757. ‘ 

—— Miles, Born May ye 26th, 1760. 

——ah Miles, Born Nouember ye 22nd, 
1763. 

——erance Miles, Born Nouember ye 
2d, 1763. 

Thomas Miles Wadley, born November 
ye 21st, 1774. 

Susannah Wadley, his Mother, Died De- 
cember ye 18th, 1774. 


Thomas Clough and Mary, ———— 
the marriage Couenant, December ye 10th, 
1741. Children Born to them: 

Mafy Clough was Born nouember the 

5th, 1742. 
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Sarah Clough was Born february ye “8th, 
1745. 


Martha Clough was Born July ye 11th, 


1748. 

Elizabeth Clough was Born July ye 20th, 

1750. 

Obadiah Clough was Born August ye 

29th, 1753. 

Thomas Clough and his wife, and their 
marriage, and their Children’s Births, 
ware recorded February ye 27th, 1762, by 
Thomas Clough, Town-Clerk, Chosen in 
ye year of our Lord 1761. 

N. B. The above named Elisabeth 
Cc lough, the wife of Doctor Philip Carri- 

departed this Life at Concord, 
Revemher the 25th. A. D. 1805, and was 
buried at Canterbury on the 27th of the 
above said November. 

N. B. The above mentioned Obadiah 
Clough Departed this life, Novr. 29th, 
1823, aged 70. 


—— Chase, Born September 25th, 1741, 
Old Stile. 
—ehitable Fry, which is now his wife, 
Born Apriel ye — 1741. 
They Two Married August ye 22nd, 1765. 
Thomas Chase. Their first Born Son, 
Born August ye 7th, 1766. 


Anna Williams was born at Barrington, 
Sept. the 20th, 1778. 
Philip Clough. her Son, was born at 
Canterbury, Novm. the 28th, 1799. 
Andrew Trumbull, Jr., (Son of Andrew 
Trumbull) was born February the 20th, 
1800. 


The Rev’d. Abiel Foster Married to 
Miss Hannah Bad— May the 15, 1761. 
Hannah Foster, born April 25, 1762. 
William Foster, born Decem’r. 24, 1763. 
James Foster, born Decem’r. 28, 1765. 
Sarah Foster, born December ye 3rd, 

1767. 


Mrs. Hannah Foster, Wife to Abiel Fos- 
ter, departed this Life January ye 10, 
1768. 


Abiel Foster Married to Miss Mary y Rog- 
ers of Ipswic-, October ye 11. 1769 

Martha Foster, born August ye 19th, 170. 

Abiel Foster. Jun’r., born February 19th, 
1773. 

Mary Foster, born October 1, 1774. 

Elisabeth Foster, born March 9th, 1777. 

Nancy Foster, born May 25, 1782. 

Abiel Foster, Esqr. (& Father of the 
above sd. Children), Departed this Life 
February the 6th, A. D. 1806, in the 
71st year of his age. 

Mrs. Mary Foster Died March 12, 1813. 


Archelaus Moor, Born Apriel ye 6th, 
1722. 
Hannah Elkins, Born February ye 24th, 
1719. 





they two entred the Marriage Couenant, 
September 19th, 1745. 
Hannah Moor, Junr., Born December ye 
Ist, 1746 
= Moor, Junr., Born Nouember ye Ist, 
1748. 


Elkins Moor, Born July 1st, 1751; and 
Died March 25th, 1756. 

Abigail Moor, born March ye 2nd, 1754. 

Hannah Clough, Died Apriel ye 6, 1770. 


Ensn. John Moor, Born Apriel ye 9th, 
1696. 
Hannah Sias. his wife, Born August 21st, 
1700. 
William Moor, the oldest Son, Born 
August ye 19, 1720. 
Archelaus Moor, Born Apriel ye 6th. 1722. 
Elisabeth Moor, Born June 1 th. 1724. 
Samuel Moor, Born September 13th, 1726. 
Sarrah Moor, Born June Ist, 1729. 
Nathaniel Moor, Born May 16th, 1733. 
Hannah Moor, Born May 6th, 1737. 
Mary Moor. Born May 6th, 1740. 
Hannah Moore, Wife of ye above John 
Moore, Died February 11th, 1786. 
The above named John Moore Died April 
ye 10th, A. D. 1786. 


William Forriest, Junr., and Latty 
Man entred the Marriage Couenant June 
ye 11th, 1752. 

illiam Forriest, Junr., Born October ye 

29th, 1731. 

His Wife 1 year younger. 

Children Born to them: 

Janne, Born August ye 25th, 1753. 

Mary, Born November ye 22nd, 1755. 
Robart, Born October ye 5th, 1757. 

Latty, Born June ye 2nd, 1760. 

Anne, Born July ye 12, 1762. 

Margret, Born Apriel ye 7.1765; and 

Dyed May ye 5, 1765. 

Elisabeth, Born June ye 3, 1766. 


Benjamin Sias, Born July ye 4th, 1747, 
and married to Abigail Moore, December 
25th, 1771. 

Jeremiah Sias, born June ye 5th, 1773. 
Sdmuel Sias, born December 23rd. 1775. 
Archelaus Sias, born August ye 29th, 1778. 


Hazzen Webster, the Son of Enoch 
Webster & Elisabeth, his Wife, wafe Born 
ye 22nd day of July, 1767; and died 
Apriel ye 14th, 1768. 

John, the Son of Enoch Webster, and 
Elizabeth, his wife, wafe Born Decem- 
ber 25th, 1769. 

Lievtenant John Webster of Canterbury 
Died Nouember 25th, 1769. 


Mr. David Morrill Married to Miss 
Abigail Stevens, December ye 28th, 1763. 
Reuben Morrill, Born October ye 18, 1764. 


Hannah Morrill, Born October ye 21st, 


1766 
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David Morrill, Born December ye 5th, 
1768; and Died December ye about the 
20th, 1768. 

Betsey Morrill, Born May ye 30th, 1770. 

Sarah Morrill, born May 17 1772. 

Ruth Morrill, Born December 25th, 1776. 

Abigail Morrill. Born February 8th, 1779. 

Dea’n. David Morrill, The father of the 
above Children, departed this Life 
June 10, A. D. 1799. 


John Moore, Junr.. Married to Abiah 

Stevens December ye 5th, 1770. 

Hannah Moore, their first Born Child, 
Born October ye 10th, 1771. 

Abigail, ye Second, born March ye 15th, 
1773. 

a The Third, born March ye 30th, 
1775. 

The above Named Abigail Died May ye 
19th, 1776. 

There fourth Child, Elkins, born March 
ye 28th, 1777. 

There fifth Child. named Archelaus, born 
March ye Ist, 1779. 

There Sixth Child. named Mary. born 
January ye 3rd, 1781. 

There Seventh Child. Named Jacob, Born 
December ye 25th, 1782. 

There Eighth Child, named Martha, born 

July oo 31st, 1785. 

There Ninth Child, Named John, Born 
September ye 16th, 1787. 


There ‘Tenth Child, named Betsey, Born |- 


September ye 9th, 1789, 


The Age of Ephraim Hackett’s Children, 
that were Born in Canterbury : 
Meriam Hacket, born May ye 22nd, 1751. 
—* Hackett, born August ye 16th, 


1754. 
Dorthy Hackett, born July ye 13th, 1756. 
Allen Hackett, born February ye Ist, 
1758. 


= Hackett, born Apriel ye 29th, 

1760. 

Ebenezer Hackett, born October ye 13th, 
1767; and Lived Sixteen months and 
two days, then Died. 


Births, &c., of Bradbury Hacket’s 

family : 

Sally, their first child, was Born July the 
10th, 1793. 

Apphia, their 2nd Child, was born Sept. 
the 25th. 1795. > 

Jeremiah, their Son, was born August 
the 3d, 1797. 

Miriam, their 3d Daughter, was born 
January the 19th, 1801. 

Anna, their 4th Daughter, was born De- 
cember the 7th, 1803. 

Bradbury, their 2nd Son, born July the 
25th, 1805 


Nathaniel Ambrose Hacket, born Feb- 
ruary the 11th, 1808. 





The Birth of William Curry’s Children: 
William Curry, the oldest Child, Born 
August ye Ist, 1741. 
Samuel Curry wafe Born August ye 5th, 
1745. 


Mary Curry wafe Born July ye 22, 1747. 
Elisabeth Curry wafe Born May 2lst, 
1749. 


Margerit Curry wafe Born March 23rd, 
1751. 

Sarah Curry wafe Born November ye 
15th, 1752. 

John Curry wafe Born January Ist, 1754. 

Robart Currier wafe Born Apriel ye 30th, 
1757. 

Thomas Curry wafe born August 31, 
1760 


and William Curry, the Paren of the 
aboue mentioned Children. Died the 
30th day of January, in ye year 1763. 


Asa Foster married to Hannah Symons. 
The birth of their children; 
Asa Foster, Born June ye 3d, 1765, 
Mehitable Foster, Born Noyember ye 
19th, 1771. 
Susanna Foster, born February ye 7th, 
1775. 


Hannah Foster, the wife of Asa Foster, 
Died June ye 28, 1775. 

Asa Foster, the Father of the above 
Children, dled September 23d, 1814. 

Hannah Foster, second Wife of the said 
Asa, died January llth, 1815. 


Thomas Foss’es Children's Age: 
Presillia, born July ye 22nd day, A. D. 
1772. 

Nathaniel, born November ye 4th, 1774. 
Hannah Crosby's first born Child, named 
Hannah, born July 25th, A. D, 1773. 
Sarah Foss, Daughter of ‘Thomas Thom- 

as, born November ye 19th, 1781. 
Stephen Sutton, Junr., was born at 
Loudon October the lith, A. D. 1783. 


The Age of Moses Foss’es Children : 
Stephen, born June ye 30th, 1774. 


May ye 9th, 1772.—Then recorded the 

Birth of David Norris’s Children: 

his Oldest Son, named Benjamin, wafe 
born March the fourteenth, 1766, 

the Second Child, named Mark, born 
February ye 5th, 1768. 

the Third Child, named Dayid, born July 
ye 14th, 1770. 

the fourth Child, named John, born 
August ye 25th, 1772, 

the fifth Child, named Edward, born De- 
oumr. 5th, 1774; and died April ye 6th, 

the sixth Child, named Nathaniel, born 
March, ye 22nd, 1776. 
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HON. RICHARD BRADLEY. 


BY JOSEPH B. 


To persons entering or leaving Con- 
cord on the north, the ancient Bradley 
. mansion, with its gambrel roof and 
spacious ell, presents a conspicuous 
object. It is one of the second gener- 
ation of dwelling-houses of the town, 
and has sheltered the family of that 
name for more than a century. At- 
tached to it are ample out-buildings and 
surrounding grounds, while not far away 
upon the uplands and the intervale lies 
the Bradley farm—one of the best and 
most extensive in the Merrimack val- 
ley. 

Here has dwelt the Bradley family 
ever since 1729, when its first New 
Hampshire ancestor, Abraham Bradley, 
coming trom Haverhill, Massachusetts, 
became one of the earliest settlers of 
Penny Cook (now Concord). Some of 
the lands of this estate were received 
by him, as his share, from the township 
proprietary, of which he was a member. 
Others have since been acquired by 
purchase. 

The original dwelling-house of the 
family gave place, some forty years after 
its erection, to the present one, which 
was built in 1769, and is now in pos- 
session of one of its members, of the 
fifth generation. Nor is this the only 
instance in Concord of the continua- 
tion to this day of a homestead in the 





NoTe.—This memorial sketch of the life of Hou. 
Richard Bradley was read before the New Hamp- 
shire Historical Society at its annual meeting on 
the eighth day of June, 1881. J.B. W. 





WALKER. 


family of its original occupant. Half 
a score of others still remain in the 
families of original settlers, and have 
come down in continuous descent to 
this day through a period of more than 
a hundred and fifty years. 

The second generation of the Brad- 
ley family was represented by Samuel 
Bradley, who, at the age of twenty-five, 
with his brother, Jonathan, and three 
other men, was killed by the Indians, 
in the bloody massacre upon the Hop- 
kinton road, on the eleventh day of 
August, 1746. 

Hon. John Bradley, for many years 
one of the foremost citizens of Con- 
cord, represented the third generation. 
Of him Dr. Bouton speaks in_ his 
History of Concord, as “justly es- 
teemed one of the most upright, useful, 
and honored citizens of Concord.” 

‘The fourth generation was represent- 


| ed by RicHarp BraD ey, the subject of 





this biographical sketch. He was the 
eighth child and sixth son of Hon. 
John Bradley and Hannah Bradley, née 
Ayer, and was born at the family home- 
stead, on the twenty-eighth day of 
February, 1790. Four of his brothers 
attained to mature life and to positions 
of high respectability. Two of them, 
Samuel Ayer Bradley and Moses Hazen 
Bradley, were graduates of Dartmouth 
College, and lawyers of ability; the 
first at Portland, Maine, and the sec- 
ond at Bristol, in this state. His other 
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brothers, Robert and John, both resid- 
ed in Maine, where they were men of 
mark in business circles, possessing 
extensive influence and large landed 
estates. One only of his sisters lived 
to womanhood and became the wife of 
John S. Barrows, Esq., a well remem- 
bered lawyer of Fryeburg, in that 
state. 

The English law of descent has influ- 
enced but little the transmission of land- 
ed estates in New Hampshire, and the 
eldest son has, generally, been less likely 
to inherit his father’s homestead than 
some younger brother. It wasto Richard, 
his youngest son, that Hon. John Brad- 
ley, at his decease, in 1815, left the 
family homestead and farm. This act 
he had long contemplated, and to their 
management and other general business 
the education of his son had been 
adapted. 

In childhood, Richard pursued the 
common branches then taught in the 
Concord district school. At a later 
date, about 1807, he was sent to Atkin- 
son Academy, which had been estab- 
lished in 1791, and held high rank 
among the educational institutions of 
the state. The studies to which he 
gave attention were of a higher range, 
broadening and elevating the attain- 
ments hitherto made at home. Of his 
residence at Atkinson he ever retained 
pleasant remembrances, and often re- 
called the doings and sayings of some 
of its most prominent citizens—of Gen- 
eral Nathaniel Peabody, then an old 
man, in particular. Such was his edu- 
cational outfy for the long and active 
career upon which he was soon to 
enter. 

Almost immediately after attaining 
his majority, in 1811, Mr. Bradley was 
appointed a deputy sheriff for the 
county of Rockingham.* This county, 
then much larger than at present, 
extended as far north as Northfield, 
embracing several towns now in the 
county of Merrimack, and south to 
Massachusetts line and the sea. It 
had a length of some sixty miles, and 
an average breadth of half that num- 





* He was subsequently deputized to do business 
in Hillsborough county, also. 


ber. Its courts were holden at Exeter 
and Portsmouth, both of which places 
were distant from Concord about forty 
miles by the carriage roads then trav- 
elled. 

The discharge of his official duties 
led the new sheriff upon constant jour- 
neyings throughout all the northern 
portions of this territory and to fre- 
quent visits to the shire towns just men- 
tioned. Nearly all of the localities to 
which his business led him, could be 
reached only by private conveyance, 
and the journeys which he was called 
upon to make were frequently long and 
fatiguing. 

At this period every considerable 
town in the county had its lawyer and 
a large number of the people were 
decidedly litigious. Suits were exceed- 
ingly common, many being brought 
upon claims of trivial amounts, out of 
all proportion to the bills of cost inev- 
itably involved. ‘Ihe services of the 
sheriff were in constant demand, and 
he was kept in continual association 
with people of all classes and condi- 
tions. He saw human character in 
most of its various phases and had 
besides ample opportunities to learn 
much of common and statute law. Mr. 
Bradley was not a person to neglect 
these, and it is not unfair to suppose 
that the experiences of this period of 
his life may have done much to con- 
firm in his mind the doctrine of total 
depravity which he had been taught by 
the town minister, as well as to lay the 
foundations of the very respectable 
legal acquirements which he subse- 
quently used to much advantage. 

During the entire period from 1811 
to 1830, inclusive, with the exception 
of the years 1815 and 1816, Mr. Brad- 
ley held the office of deputy sheriff and 
discharged with great intelligence and 
efficiency the duties, at times intricate 
and trying, which it imposed upon him. 
Never before nor since has the New 
Hampshire bar been composed of 
abler men. Jeremiah Mason, William 
Plummer, Jeremiah Smith, George 
Sullivan, Daniel and Ezekiel Webster, 
Levi Woodbury and Ichabod Bartlett 





were conspicuous among the lawyers of 














that time. A_ broad knowledge of the 
law and of the great principles under- 
lying it, acuteness in pleading, rare skill 
in advocacy, and oratory of a high 
order, were continually apparent to 
attendants upon our courts of that 
period: Many of the contests there 
occurring were titanic. Of these our 
friend, the deputy sheriff, was a fre- 
quent witness. ‘They were peculiarly 
interesting to him, inasmuch as he had 
a clear knowledge of the points at issue, 
and very often personal acquaintance 
with the parties engaged therein. 

From 1823, when the county of 
Merrimack was established, onward to 
the close of his life, he continuously 
held a commission of justice of the 
peace, either for his county or through- 
out the state. Forty or fifty years ago, 
when justice trials were common, this 
office was quite often an important one 
—far more so than now, when few, 
comparatively, holding a commission, 
are called to act under it or regard its 
bestowal otherwise than complimentary, 
or as a reward for political services or 
influence. 

In 1824, 1825, 1826, 1828, 1829, 
and 1830, he represented with much 
ability his native town in the state leg- 
islature ; and in 1844, when Concord 
had failed to elect representatives to 
the general court, Franklin Pierce, 
William Low, and Richard Bradley 
were appointed by the town its agents 
to represent its interests to the legisla- 
tive committee selected to prepare a 
bill for a new apportionment of the 
state tax; the two former being taken 
from the political party then dominant 
in Concord, and he from the one ina 
minority. 

Nor were his fellow citizens slow to 
discern his capacity for town business. 
In 1815, four years only after he had 
become a voter, he was elected one of 
the selectmen of Concord and served 
with such acceptance as to secure his 
reélection no less than seven times, viz. : 
in 1816, 1817, 1820, 1821, 1824, 1830, 
and 1832. During four of these years 
he was chairman of the board. To 
discharge well the duties of a New 
England selectman requires much prac- 
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tical knowledge of common business 
and a rare skill in managing men. 
These qualifications Mr. Bradley pos- 
sessed in an eminent degree. Clear 
headed and self reliant, he did business 
with accuracy and dispatch. His per- 
ceptions were keen, quick, and correct. 
His decisions were prompt, and, as 
between man and man, or between 
men and the town, disinterested and 
just. 

We refrain from extended allusion to 
most of the other town offices to which 
he was from time to time elected, such 
as those of constable, member of the 
board of health, fireward, auditor, and 
moderator. The latter office, which he 
held in 1831, 1832, and 1842, was 
generally no sinecure in Concord, 
where a large body of voters, animated 
by strong partisan feelings, held excited 
and protracted meetings every year, in 
a hall of limited size, to discharge the 
town business. 

To moderate one of these town 
meetings forty years ago was not unfre- 
quently difficult and ungrateful. The 
legal voters of the town, numbering 
more than two thousand, met every 
March, to elect officers and perform 
the ordinary town business, in one gen- 
eral assembly. Such meetings always 
consumed two days and sometimes 
even a week. They were held in the 
old town-hall which occupied the site 
of the present city-hall and court-house. 
It was a gloomy room, some fifty feet 
wide and sixty or seventy long, con- 
structed years before the first architect 
had appeared in Concord. Against its 
north wall a large, high, syuare pen 
was raised, some six feet above 
the floor, This was occupied on 
such occasions by the moderator 
and selectmen. Upon the wall di- 
rectly opposite was an immense clock- 
case and dial, painted green, but with- 
out any clock within it. This, like that 
solitary and mysterious portrait, which 
hung for many years in the old Senate 
chamber, had a history which nobody 
knew. Long benches stretched across 
the north, south and west sides of this 
hall, while the large space which they 
surrounded was an open floor. Huge, 
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curtainless windows let in floods of 
light, but not enough to dissipate the 
clouds continually rising from innumer- 
able pipes in full blast. The pine 
benches, just named, afforded the near- 
est approach to any upholstery which 
the hall contained. Numerous spider 
webs, of ashen hue, suspended at the 
corners or festooned above the wind- 
ows, were its only drapery. Its only 
frescoing was an irregular comming- 
ling of many dark colors ranging all 
the way from dirty to dirtiest brown 
imaginable ; as vague as one of Turn- 
er’s latest master-pieces, and spread 
upon walls furrowed by original trowel 
marks, which suggested plowed fields 
or the beautiful simile, “‘ Many like the 
billows, but one like the sea.” Venti- 
lation was unmistakably suggested by 
its absence, and the variegated odors 
which floated in the murky atmosphere 
came not from “Araby the blest.” 

It was in such a hall and over an 
assemblage of some ten or fifteen hun- 
dred voters, all animated by intense 
partizanship, some sitting, some stand- 
ing in interested groups here and there, 
earnestly discussing matters of real or 
trivial consequence, that our friend was 
repeatedly called upon to preside, aided 
at times by a special police to keep the 
boys in order and to look after the dogs. 
His great presence of mind, which 
never forsook him, his intimate knowl- 
edge of the varied characters of the 
men before him, his ready and correct 
decision of questions continually arising, 
added to his own personal character 
and influence, enabled him to maintain 
all necessary order and to forward busi- 
ness correctly and with celerity. But, 
tumultuous as to a stranger might some- 
times seem one of these town-meetings, 
it was always found, when the clerk’s 
record was made up, that the appointed 
work had somehow got well and wisely 
done. 

But no battlefield, at the close of 
bloodiest contest, ever presented a more 
doleful sight than did the floor of the 
oll Concord town-hall after an annual 
meeting of three or four days. The 
thick mud, into which had been 
trampled innumerable ballots bearing 








the names of successful and defeated 
candidates alike, and everywhere strewn 
with the débris of valiant smokers and 
chewers of tobacco, were indications 
sure of a contest as ardent as that of 
Marathon or of Gettysburg. Nor 
could the genius of a Miltiades or of a 
Meade have secured better results on 
any field than did our friend when pre- 
siding as moderator. 

Many of the discussions on such 
occasions were exceedingly able. In 
fact, a person had, necessarily, to speak 
pointedly and well to hold the attention 
of his audience. As we glance back, 
we can remember no better town-meet- 
ing orator than Mr. Bradley. We can 
recall but one or two who commanded 
such attention in those meetings as did 
he. Always speaking with great ease, 
lucidly and pointedly, he was easily 
understood by every one. His “ don- 
homie” and good sense, always con- 
spicuous, and at times aided by great 
keenness of repartee, secured to him 
generalattention. Said an old Concord 
citizen, a short time since: ‘No man 
exercised so potent an influence in 
Concord for thirty years as did Richard 
Bradley.” Said another: “ My father, 
not much used to investigate questions 
of public interest generally followed 
Richard Bradley.” Many others did 
the same. In former days, our New 
England towns had, necessarily and 
always, their leaders. Where these led 
wisely, as they usually did, the masses 
were fortunate and followed them wise- 
ly. No men, who have ever lived, have 
been more worthy of respect than were 
the born leaders of our former New 
England yeomanry. 

Up to 1818, the visitation of the pub- 
lic schools had been intrusted to the 
town minister. This year a new de- 
parture was taken, and the first superin- 
tending school committee was appoint- 
ed which ever did service in Concord. 
It consisted of Hon. Thomas W. 
Thompson, Dr Asa McFarland, Capt. 
Richard Ayer, Hon. William A. Kent, 
George Hough, Abial Rolfe, Stephen 
Ambrose, Dr. Thomas Chadborne, Dr. 
Moses Long, Richard Bradley, Samue 
A. Kimball, and Samuel Fletcher. 
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Their first annual report, which is said 
to have been drawn by Mr. Fletcher, 
is entered at length in the town records, 
and is a document of great historic 
value. 

Mr. Bradley’s interest in the schools 
of his native town was ever deep and 
abiding. He generally attended the 
district meetings and took an active 
part in their deliberations. Some forty 
years after his appointment upon the 
committee just mentioned, and soon 
after the three central districts of Con- 
cord had been consolidated into one, 
whose dozen or fifteen schools, strug- 
gling out of general confusion to sys- 
tematic order, encountered dishearten- 
ing embarrassments in the lack of proper 
school structures, which tax-payers were 
unwilling to furnish, he boldly proposed, 
at an important meeting of the district, 
and carried to adoption, a vote for the 
immediate erection of the present 
Merrimack and Rumford schoo!- 
houses. 

The erection of these houses rendered 
possible the introduction of a graded 
system, and mark one of the earliest 
and most important steps in the eleva- 
tion of the Concord schools to the 
high plane upon which they now move. 
On this, as on many other occasions, 
he threw the whole weight of his strong 
influence upon a vital point at a vital 
moment, and carried it; a thousand 
times more to the interest of those who 
were opposed to himthan tohis own, for 
he was then far past life’s meridian and 
had no children to be educated. 

Besides official services performed 
for the town, were numberless others 
of a semi-official kind, which extended 
throughout his whole career. We can 
allude to but a very few of them, but 
will note in passing, as specimens, the 
agency to which he was appointed by 
the town in 1816, for the disposal of 
the wood and timber prostrated by the 
great gale of that year upon its Rocky 
Pond and Parsonage wood lands. We 
will also mention that of defending the 
town in an important suit for damages, 
arising from a freshet, brought by one 
of its prominent citizens. 

In 1836, when the deplorable con- 








dition of the insane had awakened a 
lively interest in many sections of New 
Hampshire, Mr. Bradley was made one 
of an important committee of Concord 
citizens to represent them in a general 
meeting, to be holden at Portsmouth, 
to devise measures for the erection of 
an asylum for the protection and treat- 
ment of that unfortunate class. Later, 
in 1848, he may be found to have been 
doing efficient service upon an impor- 
tant committee to procure plans and 
estimates of the cost of a new town- 
house. Four years later still, we may 
also find him active upon another, ap- 
pointed to purchase additional land and 
have erected thereon, in connection 
with the county of Merrimack, the 
present court-house and city-hall. 

When, in 1852, the death of Daniel 
Webster filled all sections of his native 
state with sorrow, and the citizens of 
Concord, of all political parties, im- 
pelled by a common impulse, assem- 
bled at the state-house to deplore the 
sad event, they intrusted to William H. 
Bartlett, Richard Bradley, Nathaniel B. 
Baker, Ezra Carter, and Henry A. 
Bellows, the delicate duty of preparing 
a fit expression of their profound re- 
gret. 

Thirty years ago the population of 
Concord had so far increased as to 
demand a change of its town govern- 
ment for that of a city. A charter 
having been obtained and adopted, a 
meeting for the election of mayor was 
called, in 1853, and each of the two 
political parties presented a candidate 
for the office. The Whigs brought 
forward Richard Bradley. Joseph Low 
was the Democratic candidate. The 
first election resulted in no choice ; the 
second in that of the Democratic can- 
didate, General Low leading Mr. Brad- 
ley by about two hundred (192) votes. 
But the latter cared less for the result 
than did his political friends, who had 
placed him in nomination, and was 
ever afterwards ready to aid any admin- 
istration which sought to further the 
city’s interests. 

But we will desist from further allu- 
sion to services rendered by Mr. Brad- 
ley to his native town, From his en- 
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trance upon business life in 1811, to 
his death in 1869, a period of fifty- 
eight years, he was continually promi- 
nent among the public men of his lo- 
cality, and, whenever for limited periods 
his party was in power, his activities 
were often manifested upon a more 
extended field. 

The various enterprises of a semi- 
public character in which Mr. Bradley 
took an active part, from first to last, 
were almost numberless. Although 
yielding him no pecuniary return, he 
always seemed satisfied if they were of 
benefit to his town, or to any of its 
people. 

He was one of the early members of 
the Concord Musical Society, serving as 
clerk in 1818, and as treasurer from 
1821 to 1828. Much interested in 
sacred music, and a good singer, he 
retained his membership in this institu- 
tion as long as he lived. 

For a great many years he was one 
of the directors of the Federal Bridge 
corporation. These gentlemen held 
quarterly meetings at the toll-house, 
examined the condition of the bridge, 
footed up carefully the receipts and 
expenditures of the preceding three 
months, and then declared such a divi- 
dends as the condition cf the treasury 
seemed to warrant. The writer of this 
paper was once present, in early life, 
at an annual meeting of this corpora- 
tion, when the whole number in attend- 
ance was some five or six. Being the 
candidate for treasurer he modestly 
refrained from voting for that officer, 
but was plainly given to understand that 
if he could not vote for himself, he 
must not expect the votes of his asso- 
ciates. It is unnecessary to add that 
he has never since been guilty of a like 
offence. 

In 1845 a Natural History Society 
was formed in Concord, largely in con- 
sequence of efforts of the late Dr. 
William Prescott. The subject of our 
sketch readily responded to an invita- 
to aid in its establishment, and became 
one of its first’ managers. It enjoyed 
for several years a prosperous career, 
furnishing courses of valuable lectures 
and gathering a respectable museum. 
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But the destruction by fire of its hall, 
library, and cabinets, proved a disaster 
from which it has never recovered. 

A year or two later we find him 
earnest to secure the establishment in 
Concord of the Mcthodist General 
siblical Institute, a theological school, 
then temporarily located at Newbury, 
Vermont. The trustees had decided 
to remove it to Concord, provided the 
citizens would furnish a suitable build- 
ing and grounds for its accommoda- 
tion. To meet this condition, the Old 
North Church was obtained, and, sub- 
sequently remodelled at an expense of 
about three thousand dullars, was placed 
at their disposal. To obtain of the nu- 
merous proprietors a relinquishment of 
their several interests therein, required 
much discriminating effort, no small 
portion of which was contributed by 
Mr. Bradley. It was the ancient meet- 
ing-house of his fathers, from which 
four different societies had gone out. 
Now that it was left desolate he felt an 
interest, as strong as it was natural, that 
it might subserve some further purpose 
kindred to that to which for nearly a 
century it had been devoted. For the 
next twenty years, and until its removal 
to Boston, in 1867, this venerable build- 
ing continued the seat of the First 
Methodist Theological Seminary in New 
England. 

When about 1860, Concord, having 
outgrown its oldest burying ground, 
was seeking a new and more extensive 
one, our excellent friend manifested as 
much anxiety for the welfare of the 
dead as he had ever before done for 
the living. The writer will never for- 
get his peculiar and tender expression 
at that time, repeated again and 
again: “A comfortable burying 
ground,” meaning thereby dry grounds, 
of a sunny exposure and sheltered, 
where the daisies start earliest in 
spring, and the frost flowers linger latest 
in autumn. It mattered not that it 
was to afford no lot to him, who was to 
repose at life’s close with his fathers in 
the ancient burying yard of the town. 
Large numbers of his neighbors would 
find resting place within it, and that to 
him was abundant reason for rendering 
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it beautiful. When,on the thirteenth 
day of July, 1860, it was consecrated 
to its sacred uses, he took active part 
in the services of the occasioa and 
proposed for adoption the name it now 
bears of Blosssom Hill Cemetery—a 
name peculiarly significant of the re- 
naisance one day to terminate the gen- 
eral repose which now characterizes its 
quiet paths and verdant lawns. 

In 1842 the First Congregational 
Society in Concord, quartered by three 
successive withdrawals from its member- 
ship for the formation of new religious 
organizations, had become greatly re- 
duced in numbers and _ pecuniary 
strength. It was then found that by 
time and the movements of population, 
its venerable house of worship had lost 
its attractiveness and centrality of posi- 
tion, and that a new one was required. 
The suggestion of abandoning it and 
of erecting another elsewhere for a 
time divided the society, and its very 
life seemed imperilled. It was appar- 
ent that its future safety was dependent 
upon the union and energy of its mem- 
bership. To secure then a firm and 
inspiring leader was indispensable. Such, 
very fortunately, was ere long found 
in Mr. Bradley, who, seeing clearly the 
exigencies of the situation, and laying 
aside all personal attachments to the 
old house and all preferences of loca- 
tion, in direct opposition to the views 
of some of his best friends, advocated 
the erection of a new house in a new 
location, offering at the same time to 
bear about a tenth part of the entire 
expense of the undertaking. His lead- 
ership, gladly accepted, conducted to 
success. The society passed the crucial 
period of its life and soon rose from 
division and despondency to union and 
prosperity. For this service it has 
ever accorded to him gratitude and love. 

The New Hampshire Historical So- 
ciety also owes Mr. Bradley a debt of 
gratitude. He had a strong fondness 
for historical matters, particularly 
such as related to this locality and 
state. No one possessed a fuller 
knowledge of Concord genealogy, so 
far as the older families were concerned. 
His acquaintance with these had been 





lifelong, and he had treasured in a 
retentive memory numberless facts re- 
garding their history. 

He joined this society in 1838, and 
ever after manifested a deep interest in 
its welfare. He attended its meetings, 
participated in its deliberations, and 
always stood ready to aid in any effort 
for its advancement or support. He 
gave to it the Bradley monument and 
lot, which commemorates the massacre 
by the Indians of his grandfather, great 
uncle, and three others, before alluded 
to. In 1867, when the society was 
called upon to vacate the rooms which 
it had long occupied, and, in its poverty 
had not elsewhere to go, he appeared 
as one of the very first and most liberal 
contributors to a fund for the purchase 
of this building where it has since had 
a home of its own. 

The first discount bank in Concord 
was chartered in 1806. Strange as it 
may appear, owing to an early disagree- 
ment among its grantees, two different 
institutions were organized and did 
business for twenty years under one and 
the same charter. One was located 
just north of the spot where we are 
now assembled. Twenty years after 
its original incorporation, it erected this 
building, in which it subsequently did 
business for forty years. From 1809, 
onwards to his death, Hon. John Brad- 
ley was one of its directors. In 1816, 
the vacancy occasioned by his decease 
was filled by the election of his son, 
Richard, then twenty-five years of age, 
as his successor. He left the board 
two years afterwards, but subsequently 
returned to it and remained a member 
until the expiration of the bank’s third 
charter, in 1866, having gratuitously 
rendered to it an acceptable service of 
thirty years, just one half the entire 
period of its existence. 

During the latter part of this time, 
the membership of the board of direct- 
ors varied but little. Isaac Hill, Mat- 
thew Harvey, Nathaniel G. Upham, 
Join George, and some others at times 
belonged to it. But those latest and 
longest in association with Mr. Bradley 
in this capacity were Abial Walker, 
Francis N. Fisk, and Samuel Coffin, 
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I ought here to remark that these 


four men met regularly in direct- 
ors’ meeting, in our smaller news- 
paper room below, every Monday 
forenoon, at ten o’clock, for more than 
twenty successive years. ‘Their meet- 
ings were always harmonious, for the 
minority alwaysruled. ‘They discussed 
confidentially, and in the freest manner 
both the moral and financial characters 
of all applicants for loans, their con- 
clusions being subsequently communi- 
cated to the cashier, and by him to the 
parties applying. Many persons of 
limited means, but rich in probity and 
business character were always accom- 
modated. To others of large proper- 
ties, but less highly esteemed, not un- 
frequently came the irrevocable “Von 
possumus.” That they judged well 
financial character, the regularity of 
good dividends, and the large surplus 
on hand when the institution terminated 
its business career, bore conclusive 
proof. They all felt the responsibility 
of their trust. In its administration, 
they knew neither friend, nor foe, nor 
self. They managed the bank for the 
accommodation of its customers, and 
for the pecuniary benefit of its stock- 
holders. The abuse of a solemn trust 
for personal gain, or the corrupt con- 
nection of a government Senator with a 
Star Route postal contract, they would 
have considered infamous. They 
silently regarded honesty as of price- 
less worth, and looked upon chicanery 
and fraud, with utter contempt. 

With one exception, these four men 
were natives of Concord. They all 
lived as near neighbors for more than 
fifty years. All were earnest partisans, 
equally divided between the Whig or 
Republican and the Democratic parties. 
In politics they followed their convic- 
tions. Upon other questions, they 
generally thought alike, and their influ- 
ence was a unit. They took active 
parts in town affairs, and if, occasion 
ally, their conservatism was decided, 
they were always for the common good, 
and against all selfish or dishonest 
schemes. They were honest men. 
The word of either, was as good as his 
bond. They spoke in public councils 
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directly to the point in issue, clearly, 
plainly, and, ifnecessary, boldly. They 
were just men, and, for more than a 
generation, a power for good among 
their townsmen. Following conscien- 
ciously the path of duty, 

“ They would not flatter Neptune for his trident, 
Nor Jove for his power to thunder.” 

I have felt at liberty to speak freely 
of these men, who have all passed 
from earth, as I know within my heart 
of hearts, that what I have said of them 
is true. 

Besides the numerous avocations 
already cited, which claimed his atten- 
tion, Mr. Bradley all his life had charge 
of a large landed estate. His was one 
of the largest farms in the town, and 
he was one of Concord’s best farmers. 
While by no means swift to embrace 
new ideas for their novelty, he was a 
close observer of agricultural progress, 
and generally conformed thereto his 
practice of husbandry. His mowing 
machine was the first used in Concord. 
He was one of the first to exchange 
the hand-rake for the horse-rake. He 
raised large crops of all kinds, and 
cut more hay than any of his neigh- 
bors. 

He understood perfectly all the flat- 
tering promises of fancy farming, and 
once said, good naturedly, to a lawyer 
at Exeter Court, who had added agri- 
culture to his law practice and was 
boasting of his crops, just housed, and 
of the profits he was to derive there- 
from: “I have raised the past season, 
more hay and corn and beef and pork 
than you have, but I don’t make as 
much money. By next summer, my 
cattle will have eaten up my hay, my 
pigs will have eaten up my corn, and 
my hired men will have made way with 
my cattle and pigs. Wait until the 
year comes round, and then give us 
your figures.” 

We shall get very pleasing views of 
Mr. Bradley, if we look at him in his 
later life, when, having retired largely 
from public cares, he devoted himself 
to the superintendence of his farm and 
to the leisurely discharge of such other 
duties as still devolved upon him. He 
passed much of his time at home. 




















HON. RICHARD BRADLEY. 


From the east window of his spacious 
sitting-room, he overlooked his fertile 
acres upon the intervale. From those 
opposite sloped upward and westward 
the uplands of his estate—verdant 
grass fields and pastures and forests. 

It was here that he received with 
charming cordiality «the friends who 
called upon him. It was here that he 
gave gratuitous counsels to a numerous 
clientage which was continually seeking 
his advice as to the management of 
their affairs or the final disposition of 
their estates. He always heard them 
patiently and advised them wisely. 

Nowhere in Concord was hospital- 
ity dispensed with a freer hand than at 
this old homestead of the Bradleys. 
Nowhere did the visitor meet with a 
heartier welcome. Nowhere were the 
amenities of life more apparent. ‘The 
latch strings of its wide doors always 
hung outward. When, as often hap- 
pened, visitors from abroad coming to 
Concord in attendance upon religious 
or other conventions, were to be gratu- 
itously entertained at private houses, 
Mr. Bradley always claimed his full 
share of them. “Send us,” he used 
to say to the committees appointed to 
provide beforehand accommodations 
for such occasions, ‘‘Send us four ; yes, 
if you come short of places, we'll take 
six, and if need be, one or two more ; 
we'll manage somehow to take care of 
them.” 

But his was not the only eye that 
beamed unmistakable welcome to the 
coming guest. The mistress of the 
mansion had a heart as warm as that of 
the master, and her hospitalities were 
supplemented by her charities. Bene- 
factions, quiet as the falling leaves of 
autumn, went forth from her continu- 
ally. Her plain carriage, standing 
before the door of the needy, indicated 
to all who recognized it that sickness 
was being cared for, or that want was 
being relieved. When, during the re- 
bellion, our sick soldiers needed aid, she 
contributed bountifully of her time and 
her means. For many years she was an 
honored officer of the Concord Female 
Charitable Society, and for half a cen- 
tury one of its best friends, As we 
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read the touching words of the Saviour 
of men: “Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto fone of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me,” we involuntarily think of Mrs. Brad- 
ley. 

Mr. Bradley’s intellectual endow- 
ments were of a high order. Nature 
did more for him than the schools. His 
apprehension of the vital points of a 
subject was instantaneous. His judg- 
ment was rarely at fault. He possessed 
the happy faculty of presenting lucidly 
to others and forcibly the ideas he en- 
tertained. When much interested, he 
spoke with animation, and at times with 
an eloquence which rarely failed to 
warm the feelings of his hearers and 
lead to the adoption of views similar to 
his own. His broad common sense 
was not acquired. It wasa gift of God. 
It had been improved, indeed, by long 
experience, but it was as truly born in 
him as has been the afflatus divine 
which marks the true poet. 

He was a just man and integrity was 
a part of his very being. ‘The slender 
inheritance of the widow and orphan was 
safe in his hands. But while his scorn 
of meanness and dishonesty was intense, 
he always exercised a broad charity. 
When once asked if he considered a 
certain person an honest man, he 
replied: “As honest as supreme selfish- 
ness will allow him to be.” 

Mr. Bradley held the religious views 
taught by the church of his forefathers, 
with great firmness. No one appre- 
ciated more clearly the elevating and 
conservative power of pure religion 
than did he. No one had for those 
who in honesty preached or professed 
it a higher respect. He contributed 
liberally for its support and was ready 
to pay his full share. He treated the 
clergy with the deference due to their 
sacred calling. A constant attendant 





| upon divine service until the last year 


or two of his life, he invariably listened 
with attention to the sermon, however 
dull it might chance to be, never find- 
ing it so poor as not to afford him some 
fresh ideas or some impulse heaven- 
ward. 

But he was not a member of the 
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church. His father before him, one of 
Concord’s purest men, had not been. 
He saw obstacles to a personal mem- 
bership which a man of less sensitive 
nature would have disregarded. In his 
last years he considered his witholding 
from it a mistake, which, had his life 
been prolonged, he would have recti- 
fied. 

There have always been impor- 
tant men, in all religious societies 
organized as such mostly are in New 
England, who have been powers for 
good, and staunchest supporters of the 
church, but never of its membership. 
They have done their service outside 
Of it, just as do the solid buttresses of 
old gothic cathedrals, which render in- 
valuable support to lofty walls of which 
unconsciously they are a part. 

The earthly career of Mr. Bradley 
closed on the sixth day of June, 1869. 
His form and face are perfectly remem- 
bered by thousands now living in Con- 
cord and elsewhere. He had an im- 
pressive presence which attracted notice 
in promiscuous assemblies, where he 
was a stranger. He was of average 
height and inclined in later years to 
spareness of person, but earlier he had 
been somewhat robust. His features 
were very marked. ‘There was a firm- 





ness about his mouth which unmistaka- 
bly indicated positive decision of char- 
acter. His nose was prominent. His 
eye, mild generally as the morning, at 
times flashed brilliantly and even fierce- 
ly, as his mind was stirred by some 
exciting subject. He was accessible to 
every one and delightfully affable. His 
manners were those of a gentleman. 
His courtesy was dignified and as 
graceful as it was cordial. His great 
heart was warm and always true. 

The subject of the foregoing sketch, 
so imperfectly drawn, was a fine type 
of a class of practical business men 
who flourished in greater or less num- 
bers inmany of our New Hampshire 
towns forty yearsago. They were safe and 
able leaders of the masses, who trusted 
them and were rarely disappointed. 
They were confined to no one voca- 


tion. Some were farmers ; some, me- 
chanics ; some, store-keepers. Others 
belonged to the professions. Under 


their rule, public business was conduct- 
ed prudently and honestly. The moral 
tone of society was high, and popular 
government in all its details received 
no detriment. They have mostly 
passed away. A few only yet linger 
among us—would that they might all 
have been immortal ! 


SOMETHING ABOUT THE EARLY HISTORY OF CANDIA. 





BY F. B. 


In 1762 the population of that part 
of the “Chestnut Country” called 
Charmingfare, numbered so many 
families who were obliged to make their 
way over bridle-paths and through 
woods ten or twelve miles to meeting, 
that the freeholders of Chester voted 
to set off a new parish north and west 
of their present limits and north of 
Long Meadows, now Auburn. The 





EATON. 


new township was supposed to measure 
five and one half miles one way, by 
four miles the other, being nearly a 
parallelogram in shape and was divided 
into one hundred and thirty proprietary 
lots. According to more recent survey 
the southern boundary line runs six 
miles two hundred and twenty-three 
rods sixty-five degrees ten minutes 
west, andthe eastern four miles one hun- 
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dred and twenty-two rods thirty-one 
degrees forty-five minutes west. 

If one begins at the beginning, the 
oldest thing to be considered, and that 
about which there need be no dispute, 
is the physical conformation of the 
territory. ‘The primeval forest is no 
longer there, but the hills, the valleys, 
the stream beds, the foundations of 
gneiss and granite remain as they were 
when the first settler, uneasy or crowded 
at Chester Centre, made his way due 
north to the slope of what is now called 
Patten’s hill or beyond to the valley of 
the Lamprey North Branch, where the 
road from the south now leads into 
Candia Village. 

Three very considerable elevations 
stand guard at the south-east, south- 
west and north-west corners of the 
town. Patten’s hill, Tower hill, and 
Hall’s mountain, which, though partly 
in Hooksett, yet lays heavily over the 
border, and heads a ridge which ter- 
minates in the graceful crest of Walnut 
hill, a mile or more toward the east. 
At the foot of these hills begins the 
general depression of the coast line, 
and from the tops of either no obstrac- 
tion stays the vision, so that in a clear 
day the glittering line dividing sea and 
sky is visible thirty miles east-north- 
east, or with a glass the outmost senti- 
nel of the Isles of Shoals may be seen. 
North of Walnut hill, across Deerfield 
line, arises a stream, which is the north 
branch of the Lamprey river. The 
valley which it follows into Candia con- 
tinues east by south about four miles, 
when it passes the Raymond line, in 
that vicinity broadening, reaching out 
to the foot of Patten’s hill-and also 
pushing back to meet a central plateau 
on which the main street of the town 
runs nearly east and west. This street 
or road when within about four hun- 
dred rods of Raymond line divides 
into two forks, one running north-east 
by Bean’s island and the other south- 
east through the village at East Candia, 
while towards the Hooksett line it di- 
vides in the same way at a distance of 
one hundred and fifty rods, one branch 
leading north-west to Allenstown and 
the other south-west to Martin’s Ferry 





on the - Merrimack. South of this 
thoroughfare is another irregular valley, 
stretching two thirds the length of the 
parish, at the bottom of which runs a 
mill stream, which comes out of the 
ground somewhere near Kinnicum 
swamp and finds its way through very 
tortuous and winding channels into 
Jones’s pond at Raymond. Just above 
the swamp is the summit between the 
Atlantic and the Merrimack valley, and 
here another mill stream arises and 
runs westerly towards Tower hill pond. 
It will be seen that there was ample 
water power for grinding or sawing, and 
there were fish also in the streams and 
deer in the forests. To this may be 
attributed the old name of “Charming- 
fare.” 

The original forests appear to have 
been maple, beech, red oak and hem- 
lock. The walnut also grew in several 
localities, while a few immense and 
patriarchal chestnuts shaded the hill 
near the parsonage lot. 


FIRST SETTLERS. 


The earliest date at which anyone 
moved within the limits of the new 
parish, cannot now be determined. 
The late Colgnel R. E. Patten claimed 
to have heard it said by one of the 
fathers who knew, that David McClure 
built his log cabin on the north-east 
slope of Patten’s hill, in 1743. Chase, 
in his history of Chester, remarks that 
McClure did not take his farm at 
Chester Centre before 1744. On page 
two hundred and sixty, however, of 
that history, the invoice table of 1741 
gives David McClure as assessed for a 
house and a horse. 

William Turner generally considered 
the first settler, and who appears to 
have been in Chester in 1741, or before, 
built a house in 1748, 0n a swell of 
land near the present Candia village. 
The next year came Benjamin Smith 
from Exeter, and began a clearing about 
one half mile south-east. Enoch Colby 
came from Hampton about the same 
time, and settled a mile or more south- 
west from Turner. They appear to 
have been neighborly, for Mr. Turner 
married Colby’s sister, and their daugh- 
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ter Sarah was the first child born in 
town. In 1753, Nathaniel Burpee 
came from Rowley, Massachusetts, and 
built one quarter of a mile north; he 
united in his person two very useful 
functions—he was tailor and deacon. 
After this the influx of population, if 
not rapid was steady. The earliest 
recorded census in 1767 gives the 
number as three hundred and sixty- 
three. Eight years later it had more 
than doubled. 


INCORPORATED 1763. 


Under the consent signified by the vote 
of Chester, thirty-eight freeholders 
petitioned for a charter, and in 1763 
it was duly granted by the Governor, 
Council and Assembly, whereby “the 
inhabitants and their estates are made 
a parish by the name of Candia.” 

In Moore and Farmer’s New Hamp- 
shire Gazetteer, it is said that this 
name was given by Governor Benning 
Wentworth, who had been a prisoner 
on the island of Crete, now Candia, in 
the Mediteranean. The statement 
was adopted in Eaton's History, and 
also bythe late Rev. Dr. Bouton, insome 
notes on the names of towns in his State 
Papers. I have not seen any allusion 
to this imprisonment in Belknap’s or in 
Brewster's Rambles. Some circum- 
stances in the life of Wentworth, how- 
ever, gives it an air of probability. He 
was a native of Portsmouth, born in 
1695, a graduate of Harvard in 1715. 
He became a merchant in his native 
place, spent several years in England, 
and also visited Spain, where he con- 
tracted to supply the government with 
lumber from the American colonies. 
The Dons did not prove good pay- 
masters, and our adventurous merchant 
had no end of trouble. It is nota 
violent supposition that in some esca- 
pade from the Mediteranean shores of 
Spain, young Wentworth sighted the 
“Isles of Greece” or for some reason 
got into limbo on the ancient Crete. 
At all events, it is not until 1734 that 
he appears as one of the twelve coun- 
cillors in the government of New 
Hampshire, nineteen years after he 
had left college, giving ample time both 





for trade and adventure. Seven years 
later, in 1741, he began his twenty-six 
years’ term of office as governor. 

It is to the distinction of the people 
of that rough but thrifty little town, 
that the world knows but one other 
place of like name. There are Ches- 
ters and Raymonds and Deerfields in 
abundance, but especially to those to 
the manor born, but one Candia in 
fact or in sentiment. 


FIRST TOWN-MEETING. 


It would be interesting to know where 
the first town-meeting was held, but 
the record gives us no hint, though 
John Carr’s tavern was surely built 
(and is now the oldest inhabited house 
in town),and Deacon Palmer’s “ Lintel”’ 
received the worshipping congregation 
on Sunday. 

It was on March 13th, 1764, that 
this precursor of a long and lively 
series of March meetings was called 
by Samuel Emerson, Esq., duly author- 
ized for that purpose. Doctor Samuel 
Moore, as the record styles him, who 
came from Hampstead two years be- 
fore, was chosen Moderator and Parish 
Clerk, which latter office he held twenty- 
nine years. Hewasone ofthose universal 
factotums useful and indispensable in 
the building up of new towns, not a 
regular physician but able to pull teeth, 
perform simple surgical operations, and 
give common sense if not legal advice 
in matters of dispute. His wife was 
reputed equally efficient and capable 
in her own particular sphere. 

The chief reason for the new charter 
was the difficulty of attending public 
worship, and so the first vote to 
raise money was of one hundred and 
fifty pounds old tenor, to hire preach- 
ing, and one hundred pounds for 
schooling. A small sum, the old tenor 
currency having depreciated to about 
one twentieth of its nominal amount, 
but it was enough for immediate use. 

“* Shirbane”’ Rowe was chosen inspec- 
tor of deer, and John Carr tything- 
man. Three hawards or hay wardens 
were also chosen, whose duty it was to 
take up and impound any cattle found 
trespassing on inclosures or cornfields, 
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As there were few fences, cattle were 
of course allowed to roam at large, as 
well as sheep. To identify the sheep 
a system of ear marks were used, and 
they are recorded in quaint language 
in the “town book,” as for instance: 
“Shirbane” Rowe’s mark for creatures 
a happenny under side left ear. “Silas 
Cammet mark for his creatures a slit 
in ye Rite ear.” “Nicholas French's 
mark for his creatures a cropp of the 
left ear swallow tailin ye right.” In- 
spectors of deer were appointed to see 
that the game laws were enforced, which 
forbade the killing of deer at certain 
seasons. The tything men served as 
local police, not only maintaining the 
order and attention in meeting, but 
they arrested unlucky travellers making 
more than aSabbath day’s journey, and 
saw that the guests in Colonel John 
Carr's Inn, did not cary their carousing 
to excess. The remaining officers 
chosen did not differ in title or function 
from those chosen at the present day, 
and therefore call for no mention in an 
article of this nature. About this time 
the following terse vote appears upon 
the record, without gloss or comment : 
“Concerning Hoggs, we will stand by 
the old laws in that case provided.” 


BUILDING A MEETING-HOUSE. 


In all those days they were looking 
out for a minister, and various sums 
were voted for preaching. Rev. Tristram 
Gilman very acceptably served them 
for forty-one sabbaths, Rev. Mr. Web- 
ster fifteen, and Rev. Jonathan Searle 
ten. Besides Rev. Messrs Hall, Joseph 
Currier and Thomas Lancaster preach- 
ed each ashorter time. Calls were ex- 
tended to Messrs Gilman and Searle, 
but not accepted. Neither were the 
schools neglected, eighteen pounds 
being appropriated to each quarter or 
district, and a_ writing and reading 
school established the whole of the 
year. In January, 1766, the amount 
voted for preaching and schools was 
more than doubled, and four hundred 
pounds old tenor expended on the 
parsonage lot. September 8th, at a 
special meeting of the parish, they 
voted sixty pounds lawful money in 





labor, and five pounds in cash, toward 
building a meeting-house, preaching 
having been maintained meanwhile in 
Deacon Palmer’s “ Lintel,” the house 
thus designated being situated a few 
rods east of the present parsonage, on 
the spot where the late N. B. Hall 
resided. There was, I remember, a 
triangular pediment over the front door 
from which the name given to the 
whole structure doubtless came. 
Whether this is any thing more than a 
local term my observation or reading 
does not inform me. 

It was voted, that the meeting-house 
frame should be begun on the 22nd 
of the month, and “John Clay, Walter 
Robie, Esq., Benjamin Cass, Moses 
Baker, Jonathan Bean, Nathaniel Emer- 
son and Abraham Fitts,” were chosen 
a committee to take the work in charge. 

The sixty pouncs could be paid in 
labor at two shillings six pence per day, 
or in lumber at current rates, and the 
frame wasto be completed by the last of 
October. If any member of the 
parish failed to pay in lumber or labor 
the constable could collect it in money. 

October 2oth the selectmen were 
authorized to assess a sufficient sum to 
finish the frame, 2nd codfish, potatoes 
and butter were provided for the rais- 
ing supper. The house was forty-five 
feet long by forty wide and was laid 
out into pew lots which were sold to 
raise money to complete the building. 
Eighty-two years after, when this meet- 
ing-house was burned, a neighboring 
blacksmith, with whimsical thrift sowed 
turnip seed in the ashes, to save, as he 
said, the interest on his money. Nearly 
all the materials required could be fur- 
nished home made, except the glass, 
and in order to provide for what the 
record calls the “ glassing,”’ liberty was 
given to cut red oak timber on the 
schvol and parsonage lots, to be made 
into staves three feet eight inches long. 
Eighteen shillings per M was allowed 
for the staves until enough had been 
cut to amount to sixty pounds lawful 
money. It took several years to finish 
the glazing, and in 1771, a committee 
was chosen to look after the glass rate, 
and see that no more red oak staves 
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were cutthan was necessary. Possibly the 
incumbent, Rev. Mr. Jewett, made some 
objections, as the income of the lot 
was part of his salary. The committee 
offered, if allowed to cut the staves, to 
build a fence around the lot. 

In addition to the ordinary trials of 
a frontier life, the war of the Revolution 
approached. In 1770, they had called 
and settled the Rev. David Jewett, en- 
gaging to pay him eventually sixty-five 
pounds a year, with the income of the 
parsonage, to build him a house and 
barn, and dig a well, thus increasing 
the burdens of the day. Any adequate 
mention of Candia men in that earlier 
war, would far transcend the limits of this 
paper, so let us follow out, rather, the 
fortunes of the meeting-house. In 
1796, a steeple and porch were added, 
and in 1802, a bell and weather-cock. 
Major Samuel Moore seems to have 
been the contractor for finishing the 
steeple, as it is said that he employed a 
Newburyport copper-smith to make 
the weather-cock, and soon after, fail- 
ing in business, did not pay him. The 
town had paid Mr. Moore all that was 
his due, but on a representation that the 
copper-smith was a poor man, voted to 
allow his claim. One of the townsmen, 
antedating wall street by a century, 
hurried down to Newbury, bought 
the claim at half price, paying in sugar 
which he had got in trade, probably 
for barrels, and came back to the 
selectmen to realize ; by some means 
the transaction became known to the 
town fathers, and they sent down the 
full amount tothe artisan. Let us be 
thankful that thus this bird was an hon- 
est rooster, and served the parish well 
for thirty-six years, when, at the burning 
of the house, he took his final flight, 
and was resolved into his native copper, 
ceasing forever to breast the storm, or 








guide the winds. The oaken frame of 
the house was very massive, but, heavy 
as it was, the famous gale of September 
1815, started the roof, which was seen 
to lift as if meditating a flight, but 
finally thought better of it, and settled 
back to its old position. 

The house stood on the hill, or cen- 
tral plateau before mentioned, fronting 
the south, and not far from the geo- 
graphical centre of the parish ; it was at 
least beautiful for situation, but in 
following out its history, we have passed 
many and important events. 

Materials for a good history of Can- 
dia, as complete as may be, are probably 
now more accessible than at any former 
period. Eaton’s History, published 
in 1852, would in these days of ponder- 
ous octavoes, hardly be considered a 
sketch, but it has the merit of having 
been earliest in the field, and thus sav- 
ing to posterity much that would have 
been forgotten. Chase’s History of 
Chester, the mother town, takes some- 
what more from the town records, and 
adds some interesting matters of family 
history and genealogy. The Candia 
Banner, a local paper, has also added, 
through its correspondents, many re- 
miniscences, such as go to make the 
atmosphere of local history, and give 
it life. By far the most important con- 
tributions, however, which have been 
made of late, are two addresses by the 
Rev. James H. Fitts, now of East New 
Market, a native of Candia. One 
delivered at the centennial celebration 
of the organization of the church in 
1870, and the other, a graphic and 
thorough resume on the revolutionary 
history of the town, delivered in 1876, 
in a grove not far from the place where 
William Turner settled, and where the 
second growth of beautiful beeches do 
honor to their sylvan ancestry. 
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BY FRED MYRON COLBY. 


Hampton Falls, in Rockingham 
County, and the south-eastern part of 
the state, is one of the Meccas of 
pilgrimage to those who find charms 
in its rural seclusion, in the bold and 
picturesque scenery of its shore upon 
which the wild Atlantic incessantly 
beats, and in its haunts rich with the 
fragrance of the historic past. It isa 
part of the old town of Hampton, 
which was the fourth settlement in New 
Hampshire, thus dating back to a time 
as ancient as the year 1636, when the 
first house was built by Richard Dum- 
mer and John Spencer, and long known 
as the Bound House. Two hundred 
and fifty years, or nearly that, is a re- 
spectable antiquity for anything in 
America. So that if Hampton Falls 
had nothing but the venerableness of 
its age as a recommendation it would 
still be worthy of the tourist's attention. 
But, as we have said, it has other 
attractions: seclusion, lovely scenery, 
and the memories of a noble and great 
man, whose ancient mansion stands a 
picture of the past, its simplicity, its 
ruggedness, and its grandeur, surrounded 
by its more modern neighbors. 

The object of my visit had an imme- 
diate connection, both with the present 
and the past of this historic home. I 
had journeyed thither not only to view 
the famous Hampton beach, and old 
“Boar’s Head,” not only to examine 
the beautiful and well cultivated farms 
of its thriving yeomanry, but to gaze 
as well at the roof that had sheltered a 
patriot and a hero, to gather from old 
tomb-stones musty records and oral 
tradition, something of the life of this 
man of whom history says so much and 
yet so little, and to rehabilitate that 
past in which he moved, and of which 
he was a central figure. Something of 
what I saw, something of that I heard, 
I design at this time to lay before the 


It was a cheerful June morning that 
we chose for our excursion. We had 
stopped all night with our friend, Hon. 
John M. Weare, at his pleasant home 
at Seabrook, and at an early hour after 
breakfast the Colonel “hitched up” 
his team, and we were soon rolling 
along the highway through the ancient 
township ycleped “ Winnicummet” by 
the native lords of the soil. Our road 
led in a northerly direction through a 
rural district, past white painted farm 
houses shut in from the highway by 
white-washed fences, and well cultivated 
fields stretching beyond and between. 
A bright, busy, splashing creek is cross- 
ed by a bridge. On one side is a past- 
ure where kine are feeding hoof deep 
in honey-suckle, on the other is a mill. 
Here in the olden time stood another 
mill to which the surrounding settlers 
came to get their corn ground. Ina 
summer day of 1703, the Indian war- 
whoop resounded among the woods 
and above the roar of the dam fall. 
Thomas Lancaster, who was walking 
along this very road with a grist on his 
shoulder, on his way to the mill, was 
struck down and killed by the savages. 
A friend of his, who had stopped at a 
neighbor’s house “to drink a syllabub,” 
escaped, affording one instance at least 
when it can be said literally that wine 
made glad the heart of man. The 
earthen beaker from which this fortu- 
nate drink was quaffed is still preserved 
among the relics.of the Gove family of 
Seabrook. Several other persons were 
killed at that time, among whom was 
the widow Muzzey, a prominent mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends. 

With these bloody memories of a 
bygone time thronging upon the mind, 
we passed on in the June sunshine. 
The odors of apple blossoms were 
wafted to our nostrils on the’ summer 
breeze. We passed whole orchards 
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that were allone purple bloom. Some- 
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times they came up close to the road 
on both sides, forming a beautiful lane 
that reminded us of some of Turner’s 
bits of English landscape. Two or 
three miles away on the right we catch, 
ever and anon, a glimpse of the Atlan- 
tic, with perhaps a white speck upon 
its bosom. Now we descend into a 
valley full of houses, Hampton Falls, 
busy, enterprising and thrifty ; then we 
ascend an elevation crowned by a church 
spire whose gilded vane flashes in the 
sun. This is “The Hill” as it is locally 
called, a hamlet of a dozen houses, 
store, post-office, school-house and 
church. We are now about eight miles 
from Newburyport, Mass., thirteen 
south from Portsmouth, seven from 
Exeter, and forty from Concord, the 
state capital. The road we are on is 
the old Portsmouth stage road, the 
oldest turnpike in the state. The 
coach has now given way to the rail- 
way car, and you see only the wagon 
of the peddler or farmer, or perchance 
a more elegant pleasure equipage. But 
in former days the travel upon this 
turnpike was enormous. Over this 
road went the slow coaches and the 
“Flying stage coach.” It was the 
most direct route between Boston and 
Portsmouth. George Washington and 
President Monroe, and many a lesser 
celebrity, have passed over this route. 
Independently of its dower of nature, 
the old highway is rich in its past asso- 
ciations. 

Upon our near right, occupied by a 
modern building, is the site of Sanborn’s 
Hotel, where the state legislature sat 
in 1737 to settle the boundary between 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts. 
Just before us is a large common of 
four acres. Inthe centre of the green 
stands a chaste and noble monument 
which was erected on the spot at the 
expense of the government, as a testi- 
monial of its gratitude to the ever 
revered name and memory of the first 
civil ruler of our state under a re- 
deemed sovereignty. A dozen rods 
beyond, on the right hand side of the 
street and facing the south, stands a 
grand, old-fashioned, two-story mansion. 
Its unpainted walls are deeply stained 





by time; cornice and window, ledge 
and threshold, show the evident marks 
of years. The ancient elms drop their 
shadows dark and heavy upon the old 
and mossy roof, fitting roof-trees for 
such a mansion. ‘The venerable house 
stands solitarily apart from the busy 
world, as it were, a grand relic of a 
departed epoch, but to every son of 


New Hampshire, indeed to every 
American patriot, this structure will 


ever have the deepest interest, for it 
was the home of Hon. Meshech Weare. 

The Weares have a great name in New 
Hampshire history. Back in the early 
times of the colony lived Nathaniel 
Weare, who wasa man of great influ- 
ence and marked ability. He acted 
as agent for the colony in an important 
crisis, and spent considerable time in 
England to prosecute the complaints 
of the colonists against the royal gov- 
ernor, Edward Cranfield, in 1684. His 
son, the second Nathaniel Weare, was 
much engaged in public business, and 
was a trusty and capable servant, alike 
of the crown and the people. He 
lived within the present limits of Sea- 
brook, and the old house still stands a 
mile beyond the Falls, near Seabrook 
Village, sheltered by a noble elm, the 
largest in that part of the state, being 
some over twenty feet in circumference. 
Nathaniel was the father of two sons, 
Jonathan and = Meshech. Jonathan 
Weare was one of the grantees of Sea- 
brook, when it was set apart from 
Hampton, in 1768, and is the ancestor 
of our distinguished citizen, Colonel 
John M. Weare. 

Meshech Weare was born in that 
old house under the elm, June 16th, 
1713. He _ received the common 
school education of his time in his 
native town. His father being a man 
of means, the young patrician was sent 
to Harvard College, where he grad- 
uated in 1735. Weare chose the prac- 
tice of law for his profession, and marry- 
ing Miss Elizabeth Swain, a beautiful 
young lady of Hampton Falls, settled 
in that place. In 1745, his excellent 


wife died at the early age of twenty- 
A year afterwards he married 
Miss Mebhitable 


four. 
for his second wife 
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Shaw, the daughter and heiress of | Forge, Washington’s letters to him 
Richard Shaw, a prosperous farmer of | show that he relied implicity on the 
“The Hill.” He now moved into the | man. Without the pale of Congress 
Shaw house, his wife’s home, where he | and the army, there was no other man 
ever afterwards continued to reside. |to whom the commander-in-chief 
Meshech Weare began about this time | looked with such unswerving confidence 
to be aman of authority. ‘The prestige | for hearty codperation as he did upon 
of his high birth, his powerful connec- | Meshech Weare, unless it might have 
tions, and his own strong character and | been Jonathan Trumbull of Connecti- 
great abilities made him the leading | cut. 
citizen of Hampton Falls. Many A short time after the battle of Lex- 
offices in the gift of the people were | ington, in May, 1775, a convention 
thrust upon him. He was chosen | assembled at Exeter, to serve for a 
speaker of the House of Representa- | period of six months. Colonel Weare 
tives in 1752,and in 1754 was the of | was a member of this body, and clerk 
the delegates to the great Congress at | of the same, the oath for the faithful 
Albany, when a treaty was made with | discharge of his office being adminis- 
the Five Nations, and a campaign was | trated by the speaker, Hon. Matthew 
determined upon against the French in| Thornton. ‘The most important act of 
America. He was made Colonel of a} this body was the appointment of a 
New Hampshire regiment in 1759 | Committee of Safety, wherein rested 
part of which, under the command of | the chief executive power of the 
Captain Jeremiah Marston, ancestor of |} Colony. Agreeably to the recommen- 
Hon. Gilman Marston, participated in | dation of Congress, a new convention 
the capture of Ticonderoga and Mon- | was called, which met on the 21st of 
treal. Colonel Weare remained at the | December. There was a more general 
head of the third New Hampshire reg- | representation of the people at this 
iment of militia until the breaking out | time, and the new body proceeded to 
of the Revolution. During those} form a temporary government. Hav- 
latter years he was one of the Judges | ing assumed the name of House of 
of the Superior Court. Representatives, they chose twelve 
When the storm of the Revolution | persons to be a distinct branch, called 
commenced, Meshech Weare was an | the Council, with power to elect their 
old man of sixty-two, but he was not] own president. Colonel Weare was 
past the ability to labor. There was | the first councillor chosen. The coun- 
not a more earnest patriot than he, and | cillors retired immediately, and chose 
his services throughout that contest | Colonel Weare their president. It was 
were unprecedented. ‘Towering in| ordained that no act should be valid 
influence and political position above | unless passed by both branches ; that 
allthe other heroes of our state, as| all money bills should originate with 
stern as Stark, as gifted as Livermore,| the House of Representatives; that 
as patriotic as Langdon, eloquent, of | the secretary and other public officers 
remarkable penetration, upright and | should be elected by the two houses, 
prudent, calm and steadfast, Meshech; and that the present assembly should 
Weare was a tower of strength in that} continue one year, and if the dispute 
long and deadly struggle. Strong in| with Great Britain should continue, 
faith, of ardent feelings, he was the| precepts should be issued annually to 
centre around whom all that was_patri- | the several towns, on or before the first 
otic in the state was accustomed to} day of November, for the choice of 
assemble. His was the eye ever} councillors and representatives. No 
watchful, the brain ever fertile and} provision was made for an executive 
creative, his the shoulder that bore the | branch; but during their session the 
yoxe when the load was heaviest. In| two houses performed the duty of this 
the darkest hour his hope was firm.| department of government. At their 


From Morristown and from Valley | adjournment, however, a Committee 
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of Safety was appointed to sit in the 
recess. ‘The president of the council 
was president also of this committee. 
To this responsible office Colonel 
Weare was annnally elected during the 
war. 

In 1777, Colonel Weare was appoint- 
ed chief justice of the state. He was 
thus invested with the highest legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial authority 
at the same time, a fact that proves the 
entire confidence of the people in his 
capacity and honor. When the new 
constitution was adopted in 1783, and 
a president was wanted under the 
same, the eyes of all the people of the 
state turned to Meshech Weare. He 
accordingly was elected the first presi- 
dent of New Hampshire. On account 
of ill health President Weare resigned 
the office before the close of the 
political year, and was succeeded by 
John Langdon. After his retirement 
from the chief magistracy, Meshech 
Weare lived for the most part in seclu- 
sion and the undisturbed enjoyment of 
those rights and privileges which he, 
in common with his countrymen, had 
labored so long, so arduously, and so 
successfully to obtain and secure. At 
length, in his seventy-third year, it 
became evident that the patriot’s days 
were numbered. He died on the 14th 
of January, 1786. His remains were 
interred at Hampton Falls, with all the 
honors due to a hero whose patriotism 
had been pure, and whose acts had 
added so eminently to the glory of his 
native state. 

There is no{known portrait existing of 
Governor Weare. His is the only face 
missing in the collection of portraits of 
the chief magistrates of New Hamp- 
shire, which hang on the walls of the 
council chamber at the state capitol. 
There is however, definite and authentic 
information as to what manner of man 
he was. Colonel J. M. Weare gives this 
description of Governor Weare, derived 
from his father, who remembered how 
his famous relative looked: ‘“Meshech 
Weare was six feet and an inch in height, 
slimmish and very straight. The Weare 
family for generations have been tall 
and slender. The governor’s hair was 





black before it turned silvery, his eyes 
a dark gray or hazel, surmounted by 
overhanging brows. His features were 
large but noble, and indomitable will 
and lordly majesty was stamped on 
every line and lineament of his coun- 
tenance.” Such is the portrait of New 
Hampshire’s great Revolutionary gov- 
ernor, as given by one of his name. 
We have no doubt that it is atrue one ; 
at any rate it entirely agrees with our 
conception of him. 

The house in which he lived is one 
of those fine old homesteads with 
which the mind readily associates all 
manner of interesting and romantic 
tales. It is in the best of old-fashioned 
style, large, substantial, the square post 
being forty-four by forty feet, and the 
ell nearly as large, with a huge chimney 
at either end, the general aspect im- 
pressing one witha sense that it is a 
contented old house, eminently respec- 
table, and possessing a weight of 
dignity which is the growth of many 
years. The four large elms that toss 
their branches in the breeze in front of 
the house, and whose leaves shimmer 
with their bright green in the sunlight, 
have heavy trunks, rough and moss 
covered. One of them was transplant- 
ed by the governor more than one 
hundred and thirty years ago. The 
house itself was built in 1735, by Mr. 
Shaw, the father of the governor’s 
second wife. 

Livy says, “In contemplating anti- 
quity the mind itself becomes antique” 
—my condition, doubtless, or perhaps I 
should not see so much to admire and 
reverence in a large two-story, wood 
colored mansion where once a hero 
lived and died. It is only the botanist, 
he who loves and has made a study of 
flowers, that can perceive all the intri- 
cate beauties of a leaf or a blossom. 
So perhaps only an antiquary, one who 
loves the past and whose mind is in 
accord with the scenes, events, charac- 
ters and costumes of departed ages, 
who can best discern the beauty and 
the romance that lingers around the 
home of ancient greatness. Still there 


is an intrinsic beauty in the spot and 
the surroundings that even the most 
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practical utilitarian cannot fail to admire. 

From the lawn of the house magni- 
ficent views are obtained of landscape 
and ocean scenery. Fertile farms and 
white farm houses sleeping in valleys or 
crowning gentle eminences are all 
around. Green woods stretch westerly 
far away, woods that have contribut- 
ed many atimber to noble fleets in 
the days that are past. The salt marsh- 
es of Hampton and Hampton Falls 
occupy the space easterly between the 
farms and woods and the sea. Great 
Boar’s Head is in full view with the 
long stretch of beach north from the 
Hampton River. Beyond flashes the 
waters of the Atlantic, which can be 
seen till they dash against the rocky 


barrenness of the Isles of Shoals. ‘The 
church, the village, the green sward, 


the woods, the farm covered hills, the 
broad marshes, the bare white beach, 
the glittering, illimitable ocean, all 
these united and blended together, 
make a view worth gazing upon once in 
a man’s lifetime. 

Upon the roof of the house there 
was formerly and within the memory of 
men now living, a large platform with 
railing and seats. It is gone now. 
There, in the ancient time, the govern- 
or’s guests were accustomed to retire 
for the purpose of tea or punch drink- 
ing. It must have been a glorious 
retreat inthe warm summer days. How 
I wished that morning for the magic 
mirror of Agrippa, for the wondrous 
second sight of the Rosicrucians, that 
I might call for the repopulation of 
the scene as it was when the 
governor, six feet and an inch in his 
stockings, sat there with the officers of 
his regiment, all in lace and showy 
uniform, or later, when his dark hair 
was gray, with his friends, Josiah Bart- 
lett and Judge Dudley, talking gravely 
of the passing events of the Revolu- 
tion. On Sunday nights it would be a 
more domestic scene. The colonel’s 
wife would sit by his side, and around 
them their children gathered, daugh- 
ters with the bloom and grace of the 
Shaw’s, sons dark-eyed and royal fea- 
tured, stately like all the ancestral 
Weare’s. 
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Entering the house through the wide 
hospitable door, the hallway spreads 
before us ample and noble. The room 
extends through the square part, open- 
ing upon the garden at the farther end, 
and is twelve or fourteen feet wide. 
The walls are covered with old-fash- 
ioned paper of a greenish shade, with 
large figures. It is a quaint, splendid 
room, and it is easy to let the imagina- 
tion wander at will about the apartment 
and paint its own pictures, till fancies 
become almost memories, and mental 
visions turn to flesh and blood realities. 
The first door at the right leads into 
the sitting room. As we enter we 
notice two wooden pegs driven into the 
ceiling above the door. We are told 
that thereby hangs a tale. Colonel 
Weare, when returning from the Con- 
gress at Albany, in 1754, killed a cari- 
bou, the antlers of which he carried 
home and placed in the hallway above 
the sitting room door, supported by 
these two pegs. Upon this it was the 
Colonel’s custom to always hang his 
hat when he came in. These deer 
antlers were long since taken down, 
and are now in the possession of 
Elbridge Bacheldor, Esq., of Boston. 
It is well; no presence as lofty, no 
figure so grand, passes the door now, 
and the antlers, if there, would be use- 
less. 

The sitting room is small. The hall 
does not extend through the middle of 


| the house, but rather toward one side, 


noble | 


| 


so that the rooms on the west side 
below and above are considerably larger 
than those onthe east side. This room 
is well furnished in modern style, and 
preserves few if any mementoes of 
former days, save the elaborately carved 
cornice. It is a cheerful and well 
lighted room, its four windows looking 
out upon the common. It has other 
attractions also, for here the family sit 
and make the ome. 

On the opposite side of the hall is a 
great square room, usually designated 
as the President’s Parlor. In the old 
time this was the great room of the 
house, the apartment of state. Here 
the ancient governor held his social 
and civil assemblies with dignified 
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pomp and ceremony, where all the 
military men, members of the assembly, 
and judges, with the ladies and _ loyalty 
of the state, thronged to do him honor. 
In this room Meshech Weare was 
married to his second wife with all the 
eclat commensurate with the wealth 
and station of the parties, and in keep- 
ing with the good old customs of the 
time. From far and near came the 
laced coats and small clothes, the pow- 
dered hair and long queues, till the 
hospitable mansion was filled with the 
wealth and beauty and gayety of the 
neighboring provincial towns. Anda 
noble couple they were, the bridegroom 
in the prime of life, tall and hand- 
some ; the bride scarcely more than 
twenty, graceful and beautiful, with 
tender dark eyes and a face radiant 
with happiness. From this room forty 
years later the lifeless form of the great 
war governor and tried patriot was 
carried forth, followed by a weeping 
concourse, to be committed to its 
last resting place under the January 
snows. 

What a place it must have been to 
get a look at the lions ! Here Washing- 
ton was seen once, coming in from 
Cambridge in his carriage drawn by 
four horses, looking wonderfully like an 
English nobleman, with his courtly 
manners and rich suit, but with his face 
grave and solemn with the cares and 
responsibilities of his exalted position. 
Perhaps with him came his stepson and 
aid-de-camp, John Parker Custis, on 
his fair, aristocratic Virginian face the 
shadow of that destiny that had marked 
him for an early grave. 

Hither also came the Wentworths, 
uncle and nephew, who held vice-regal 
sway at Portsmouth, the one portly, 
florid, somewhat pompous, dressed in 
diamonds and lace and broadcloth, like 
an English earl, the other handsome, 
chivalric, enterprising, his eyes keen, 
his manners democratic, wearing his 
pride and his dignities graciously, as 
became one of his race. And the 
ladies of their heart have stepped 


daintily across the oaken floor on their 
high heeled shoes, and rustled their 
brocades and tossed their stately head- 





dresses as they received the addresses 
of the lady of tne house. 

Now and then, coming down from 
Raymond, suddenly entered the room 
the stiffly attired form of John Dudley, 
judge, and member of the Committee 
of Safety, middle sized, rugged faced, 
gravely spoken. Somewhat sober was 
his face, but his smile was hearty, and 
his eyes had the calm, steady, endur- 
ing gaze that looks out from the _por- 
traits of those leaders of his race,the 
provincial governors and the belted 
earls that bore the Dudley name. 
Here he was met by another man, alert 
and slender and long, a man with a 
wise, superior look, free from severity 
and condescension, who mingled curi- 
ously Athenian philosophy, fine and 
aesthetic, and Yankee “cuteness,” 
cool and practical—Josiah Bartlett, 
member of Congress, signer of the 
Declaration, and subsequently the first 
governor by that name of New Hamp- 
shire. 

Sometimes came Langdon, the 
genial, courtly, wealthy merchant and 
ardent patriot ; more often came Na- 
thaniel Folsom of Exeter, with buoy- 
ancy of step, and active, abrupt manner ; 
Nicholas Gilman with watchful eyes, 
big brained and trusty; and John 
Sullivan, impulsive, brilliant, his head 
full of law, and his face showing the 
soldier’s dash and bravery. 

More than once was seen here Theo- 
dore Atkinson, the.son of Theodore 
Atkinson of Newcastle, and the father 
of Theodore Atkinson, councillor and 
secretary of the Province, and himself 
for forty years the wealthiest and most 
prominent citizen of New Hampshire, 
sheriff, naval officer, councillor and 
secretary, colonel for many years of 
the first state regiment of militia, and 
the first major-general of troops that 
the Province ever had. He was Col- 
onel Weare’s coadjutor at the Albany 
Congress, a man lively, social, fond of 
merriment and good living, whose last 
days were afflicted by that patrician 
disease, the gout. I cannot speak of 
more. 

The room looks as if still conscious 
of the presence of all its illustrious 

















visitors, and yet it can hardly boast of 
faded magnificence now. Modern 
taste and iconoclastic innovation have 
been at work here. There are, how- 
ever, some things worth glancing at. 
Note the paper upon the walls. It is 
dim and dusty with age, and its figures 
are as antique as those of a painted 
missal of the middle ages. That 
naper is considerably more than a 
hundred years old, having been im- 
ported from England by Colonel Weare 
not long after his marrage. It is nearly 
as thick as straw-board and is nailed to 
the ceiling by long tacks sheathed with 
broad heads of leather. But the 
glory of the room is the fireplace. It 
is very unique and rich and spacious. 
With a roaring back log in that brick 
cavern, the room must have been full 
of cheer. To sit before it now in the 
long winter evenings, with a fire blazing 
up the chimney, would, I fancy, be a 
delightful experience. 

Beyond the parlor on the same side 
of the hall is another square room 
which was used by Meshech Weare as 
a library and sleeping room. In this 
room, one summer night, during the 
French and Indian War, sleeping with 
one of the windows open, Colonel 
Weare heard the stealthy footsteps of 
the savage marauder. He arose quick- 
ly and grasped his sword. Presently a 
dark figure appeared at the window, 
and the bronzed face of an Indian 
looked cautiously within. ‘The colonel 
struck him with his sword, the Indian 
uttered a howl, and several figures arose 
from the grass and scampered away. 
Tempted by the large bribes offered 
by the French governor of Canada, a 
body of the savages had endeavored to 
seize Weare in his bed, and carry him 
as prisoner to Montreal, a plan that his 
wakefulness fortunately prevented being 
consummated. ‘The apartment serves 
the present occupants as a dining-room 

The kitchen is in the ell part, a large, 
sombre room, with huge beams, high 
dressers, and big fireplace, the latter 
now displaced in use by a modern 
stove. It has three windows on the 
east side, and is entered by six doors. 
The room is as large as two modern 
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kitchens, and probably was the living 
room of the house. It was where the 
family clustered, and where the meals 
were eaten, and the servants sat. 
Mellow, brown old kitchen, it has me- 
mories as rich and noble as the wide 
hallway or the stately parlor, and far 
more precious. 

The staircase 





is one of the most 
remarkable features of this mansion 
home. It is broad and inclined ; the 
balusters are massive and handsomely 
carved. A_ series of fourteen steps 
conducts you to the first landing, which 
is as wide as the hall below. With 
this part of the dwelling there is con- 
nected a pathetic narrative. Richard 
Weare was the governor’s youngest son, 
a brave, handsome young fellow, who 
was engaged to be married when the 
Revolution broke out. His wedding 
suit was already prepared, and the day 
was set for the marriage. But the 
patriotic blood he had inherited from 
distinguished sires would not permit 
young Weare to dally in the lap of 
love. when his country needed him. 
He was among the first to enlist. 
Before he marched, he packed his 
wedding suit in a trunk, locked it and 
placed it in the upper hallway. He 
never came back. In 1777, while 
captain of a company in Scammel’s 
regiment he was killed at Fort Ann, 
New York, upon the retreat of our 
troops from ‘Ticonderoga. For fifty 
years the trunk with the clothes in it 
remained undisturbed on the stairway 
landing, where the young man had left 
it. What a tale that trunk must have 
told to all who looked upon it! The 
picture of a young curly haired hero 
lying dead upon a battle field could 
not convey a sadder thought. 

There are six sleeping rooms in the 
upper story, of which only one needs 
any particular mention. That is the 
guest chamber in the south-west part 
of the mansion. One side of this 
room is panelled, the other sides are 
covered with the original paper put 
there by Colonel Weare. The color 
of the paper is an easy blue with small 
figures. The walls are high, and over- 
head the bare pine beams are visible, 
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The bed is an ancient, stately affair, | 


canopied by curtains of faded blue. 
In this chamber and in this bed Wash- 
ington is said to have slept. As the 
years pass on, there are so many houses 


1853, by the State of New Hampshire, 
to perpetuate the memory of her illus- 
trious son whose early efforts, sage 


| counsel and persevering labors contrib- 


that claim the honor of sheltering his | 


devoted head, that we are inclined to 
grow sceptical, and think that he must 
have slept more than the average of 
military men, or that he had some elfin 
power to transport him quickly from 
point to point. But in this case there 
is not much room for doubt. Wash- 
ington certainly visited the Weare 
Place, and as he would not be likely to 
return the same day, he must perforce 
have occupied the chamber, unless in- 


deed he sat up all night, which is not | 


probable, for Washington was very 
methodical and hardly ever let any- 
thing rob him of his usual hours of 
sleep. 

After “doing” the old house we 
wandered forth to the ancient cemetery, 
where lies the remains of the Weare 
family. It is only a short distance be- 
yond the house upon the opposite side 
of the 10ad, toward Exeter. A fence 
encloses it, and an iron gate opens to 
it from the highway. The first monu- 
ment that catches the eye, is a tall, 
white marble shaft. It marks the site 
of the old governor’s resting place. 
On it is engraved his name, date of 
birth and death, and those of his wives, 
his children and their wives and hus- 
bands. Several modern marble slabs 
bear inscriptions relating to descend- 
ants who have more recently died. In 
various parts of the enclosure are more 
ancient memorials. Broken stones 
and sunken shafts mark the place where 
the dust of many an early settler who 
fought the wilderness, rests in peace. 
Among others is the tomb of Theophilus 
Cotton, the first minister of Hampton 
Falls, who died in 1726. 

From the grave-yard we return to 
the green to examine the beautiful 
Weare monument. Upon a broad 
pedestal rises an obelisk of pure white 
marble to the height of twenty feet. 
On one side is inscribed the name 
“Meshech Weare,” on the other one 
reads the dedication, “ Erected A. D., 





}uted largely toward establishing his 


country’s independence and_ shaping 
the future destiny of his native state.” 
It is a deserving tribute to a noble 
patriot. 

Governor Weare owned a considera- 
ble estate, and was a farmer as well as 
a lawyer, legislator and patriot. The 
land lay north and west of the mansion 
and was very fertile. Corn and wheat 
and fruit were grown on the farm. 
When the American army lay before 
Boston in the winter of 1775 and '76, 
President Weare sent a cart load of 
provision from his farm to help feed 
the New Hampshire troops. He prided 
himself on his neat stock, and im- 
proved breeds of cattle, traces of which 
are yet to be seen in that vicinity 
He left a valuable estate, which has 
come down nearly intact to the present 
day. 

Mrs. Weare, she that was Mehitabel 
Shaw, survived her husband nearly two 
years, dying Nov. 20th, 1787, aged 
sixty-two years. The house and estate 
then became the property of Nathaniel 
Weare, Meshech’s oldest son, who 
lived on the place till his death in 1799, 
when it went into the possession of 
Major Joseph Dow, who had married 
Elizabeth Weare, the governor’s daugh- 
ter. Major Dow was a prominent man 
in his day, serving in many municipal 
trusts, and representing his town on 
two occasions as representative to the 
legislature. He was for several years 
brigade major and inspector of the 
first brigade of state militia. The 
major was rather an eccentric man, 
and cherished some singular beliefs. 
He was very blunt and concise in his 
speech, and had a certain grim humor 
that was not without point. Some one 
asked him of a certain relative of the 
gentle sex who was incessantly active, 
if she was still at the Falls. “No, sir,” 
was the reply. Sometime afterwards 
the question was put again in this way. 
“Then you said, Major, that Hannah 
is not at Hampton Falls?” “No, sir,” 
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he replied again. ‘She is there, but | and her husband, John Porter, lived in 
not s#// at the Falls, she is never s#//| the house several years, and both died 
anywhere.” It is said that on his| here, Mrs. Porter, in 1849, at the age 
death bed he expressed a desire to be | of ninety five. Zebulon Dow died in 
buried standing so that, as he said, | 1873. Miss Ellen M. Dow, his oldest 
“He might be up as quick as any of | daughter, is the present proprietor. In 
them.” the spring of 1880, the barn on the 

Major Dow died in 1838, and wassuc- | estate was burned, but a new structure 
ceeded in the ownership of the estate | has since been erected. The farm 
by his son, Zebulon Dow. Hannah | contains about one hundred acres. 
Weare, another daughter of Meshech, 








POEM. 


BY HON. MOODY CURRIER. 


** In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth.” Before the “‘ beginning,’’ what? Where 
Was Giod? 


Before that the heavens were in glory outspread ; 
Before the stars and the sun; 

In the boundless and far-distant regions of space, 
Oh! where was the Intinite One? 


Before that the ligiit, thin, nebulous mists 
To gather in space had begun; 
Betore that the bright beams of light had appeared, 


Oh! where was the Infinite One? 


Before that the quick, kindling pulses of life 
Its mystical web had yet spun; 

Before the first throbbings of love had awoke; 
Oh! where was the Infinite One? 


Before that the dark, empty regions of night 
The cycles of death had outrun; 

Before that the broodings of chaos had ceased ; 
Oh! where was the Infinite One? 


Eternal in God has the universe stood; 
Eternal the stars and the sun; 

And the boundless regions of light and of space 
Are filled by the Infinite One. 


Etern:! in Him are the fountains of love; 
Nor has aught, that exists, e’er begun ;* 
Eternal is life, eternal is love; 
Eternal the Infinite One. 


*Nullam rem e nilo gigni divinitus unquam—Lucretius de Natura Rerum. B. 1, v. 160. 
rhat nought from nought by power divine has risen.— Dr. Good's transia‘ion. 
Aduwit this truth, that nought from nothing springs, and all is clear.—/bidem. 
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Cowper says: “God made the coun- 
try and man the town.” How- 
ever this may be, certain it is that 
Manchester owes her wonderful growth 
to those far-sighted men, who, appre- 
ciating the beauties and advantages of 
the Amoskeag Falls, built there the 
town, the nucleus of the city of to-day. 
Few manufacturing cities of like im- 
portance possess such natural attrac- 
tions as this one. Lying in the valley 
of the Merrimack, it is surrounded on 
all sides by the most beautiful scenery. 
The Merrimack river here descends in 
a series of cascades and falls nearly 
fifty-five feet, and notwithstanding all 
the great mills upon its banks below, at 
Amoskeag it preserves in a great meas- 
ure its pristine wildness and beauty. 

From the west bank the land rises 
gradually until it merges into the Unca- 
noonuc Mountains, from whose peaks a 
magnificent view of the city and sur- 
rounding country can be obtained. 
Rock Rimmon, an ancient landmark, 
also overlooks the city from the west. 
On the east side the slope is slight until 
t culminates in the ridge which forms 
the watershed between Lake Massabe- 
sic and the Merrimac. From this 
ridge an excellent view of the city may 
be had, with the Uncanoonuc Moun- 
tains, Rock Rimmon, Joe English Hill, 
and the Francistown Range as a grand 
background. 

About four miles east from the city is 
Lake Massabesic, a beautiful sheet of 
water some twenty-eight miles in cir- 
cumference, which is rapidly becoming 
to the people of Manchester what 


NorTe.—It was the intention to publish an ex- 
tended article, but for lack of proper encourage- 
ment, only this can be presented now. In regard 
te the notices of professional men, so many object- 
ed to giving the requisite facts for fear of being 
accused of desiring to advertise themselves that to 
publish the little obtained would give color to the 
charge. We ought not to be obliged to remark in 
connection with this, that in articles of this sort 
we aim, if possible, to represent things as they are 
at present, so that the future historian and geneal- 
ogist may find ready material. 











Coney Island is to New York. Above 
tne Amoskeag Falls the river affords 
admirable facilities for aquatic amuse- 
ments of every sort, which are more 
and more appreciated every year. ‘The 
drives along the river, around the lake, 
and through the suburbs are perhaps 
unsurpassed in New England for beauty 
and smoothness. 

The city extends a distance of nearly 
three miles on both sides of the river, 
is sixteen miles south of Concord, 
seventeen north of Nashua, forty-one 
west of Portsmouth, twenty-six north- 
west from Lawrence, and fifty-two north- 
north-west from Boston. It is the 
largest and wealthiest city in the state, 
possessing one-tenth of the population 
(33,000) and wealth, and is the fourth 
city in the United States in the value of 
its cotton and woolen manufactures. 
At one time there were a great many 
villages, which have been swallowed up 
by the growth of the city. Of these, 
Amoskeag and Piscataquog, on the 
west side of the river, are at present 
the largest, and in view of the increase 
of the mills and other works it is not 
unsafe to predict that these two will 
soon be joined together and so form no 
inconsiderable part of the city. Upon 
Main street, from Amoskeag to 
Piscataquog, a large number of houses 
are in the process of erection, and 
everywhere there is great activity. The 
main portions of the city lie on the 
east bank, and there are all the manu- 
factories and the greater part of the 
business interests. Parallel with the 
river, and between it and the canals, are 
the immense buildings devoted to 
the extensive industries for which the 
city is famous. The history of the city 
and that of its manufactures are one and 
the same, beginning back in that time 
when on the west side of the river the 
yarn was spun, having previously been 
cleaned by hand, until now the business 
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is so increased that the corporations 
find employment for about nine thou- 
sand persons, and pay to their employ- 
és not far from three and three quar- 
ters millions dollars in the course of 
the year. The amount of cloth made 
in a year by all these corporations 
would be sufficient to encircle the 
earth twice around, The principal 
corporations are the Amoskeag Manu- 
facturing Company, making cotton 
goods ;, the Stark Mills, cotton and 
linen goods; Manchester Mills, dress 
goods; Langdon Mills, paper and 
shirtings and sheetings ; Namaske Mills, 
gingham and shirting flannels ; Derry 
Mills, dress goods ; Manchester Loco- 
motive Works, locomotives, steam fire 
engines, and hose carriages ; Amoskeag 
Ax Company, axes, adzes, and picks. 
There are many smaller manufactories, 
devoted to various things, hosiery, 
card-board, book and news paper, 
brass and iron work ; sashes, doors, and 
blinds ; bobbins, spools, and shuttles ; 
files ; knitting machines, and needles. 

The streets of the city cross 
each other at right angles; running 
north and south, east and west, and are 
generally from fifty to sixty feet in 
width, adorned with beautiful shade 
trees. The principal street is Elm and 
is two and one half miles long and one 
hundred feet wide. It is paved with 
granite blocks throughout its entire 
business portion, and derived its name 
from the elms which were formerly 
planted in the centre of the street. 

The city possesses fine public squares 
or commons, gifts from the Amoskeag 
Corporation. ‘They are called Merri- 
mack, Concord, Tremont, Hanover, 
and Park. Three of these contain 
ponds and all of them are delightfully 
shaded with trees of various kinds. 
The largest and most beautiful is Mer- 
rimack, in the centre of which is the 
“Soldier’s Monument.” Here in the 
midst of crowding industries, the city 
has erected this monument to the valor 
and devotion of the twenty-eight hun- 
dred men who filled her quota in the 
war of the Rebellion. 

The design of the monument is in 
every respect an original one, filling the 





threefold idea of an historical and 
military monument as well as that of an 
ornamental fountain. ‘The column is 
in the centre of a cruciform basin, 
thirty feet in width, surrounded by 
a granite parapet. In the centre 
of the four projecting arms of the 
basin is the pedestal, on a line with the 
parapet, supporting bronze statues 
of heroic size, representing the prin- 
cipal divisions of warlike service ; 
infantry, cavalry, artillery, and, navy. 
Alternating in pairs between these 
figures are eight bronze posts for gas- 
lights, surmounted by our national 
emblems. The column, fifty feet in 
height, is supported on a circular ped- 
estal four feet in diameter, and is 
crowned with a capital, richly carved 
with appropriate gothic ornament. Upon 
this is placed a colossal statue in 
granite, eight feet in height, represent- 
ing Victory with her mural crown, a 
shield lying at her feet, and holding a 
wreath and recumbent sword, emblem- 
atic of triumph and peace. At the 
base of the column is placed a shield 
with the arms of the city, while above 
are displayed flags and weapons of 
war. Surrounding the circular pedestal 
is a bronze bas-relief, four feet in height, 
representing such incidents of recruit- 
ing, arming, parting from friends, march- 
ing and fighting, as tell in a simple 
and effective manner tue meaning of 
the memorial. ‘Ihe legend above this 
is Dutce ET DecORUM EST PRO PaTRIA 
Mort. ‘The base of the pedestal is 
octagonal in form, and on its west side 
bears a bronze tablet, upon which are 
written these words : 


IN HONOR OF 
THE MEN OF MANCHESTER 
WHO GAVE THEIR SERVICES 
IN THE WAR WHICH 
PRESERVED THE UNION OF THE STATES 
AND 
SECURED EQUAL RIGHTS TO ALL UNI ER 
THE CONTITUTION 
THIS MONUMENT IS BUILT 
BY 
A GRATEFUL CITY. 


Above the bas-relief are twelve gar- 
goyles, attached to the cornice of the cir- 
cular pedestal ; and issuing from these 
are jets of water falling into the basin 
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OPERA HOUSE BLOCK. 


below. The monument was dedicated | 
with appropriate ceremonies, September | 
II, 1879. 

The city owns two large cemeteries 
which, beautiful by nature, have still 
been very much improved. The 
Valley Cemetery, bounded by Auburn, 
Pine, Valley and Willow streets, con- 
tains nineteen and seven tenths acres, 
and is cut into two irregular paths, by 
a gorge, through which runs the Cem- 
etery Brook, rendering the scenery 
of exceptional fineness. *Pine Grove 
Cemetery is about two and a half 
miles south of the City Hall, between 
the River and Calef roads, and con- 
tains about forty acres. There are 
several small cemeteries in various 
parts of the city. 

Near the compact part of the city 
there are three bridges over the Merri- 
mack for common traffic. Of these 
the Granite Street Bridge is the most 
southern, built in 1851 ; the McGregor 
Bridge on Market Street, next north, not 
yet completed, has two roadways one 
above the other, and is designed by a 
corporation to extend its control on 








the Piscataquog side of the river; 
the last is the Amoskeag Falls Bridge, 
built in 1854. There are two railroad 
bridges, the Manchester and North 
Weare R. R., built in 1871, and the 
Concord R. R., at Goffe’s Falls, built 
as a single track in 1842, and enlarged 
to a double track in 1869. 

The city can boast in its Opera House 
Block, of a building, which, in point of 





magnitude, architectural beauty and sub- 
stantial construction, has not an equal in 


| the state, and provides a theatre which 


for its size has no superior in the 
Union. The building has a length on 
Hanover Street of over two hundred 
feet, and a depth on Elm back 
street of one hundred and _ forty-six 
feet. The block is divided by owner- 
ship into three sections ; the westerly 
section being known as the Harrington ; 
the easterly as the Smith ; and the space 
between and behind the two, as the 
Opera House. The entire Hanover 
Street front is four stories in height ex- 
cepting the central section where the 
roof of the Opera House extends to the 
front making an additional story. The 
front is of the Queen Anne order of 
architecture, somewhat modified and 
modernized to suit the surroundings. 
It is built of pressed brick, trimmed 
with Nova Scotia sandstone, terra-cotta 
and white brick. Twelve heavy pilas- 
ters extend from the foundation up to 
the front, five terminating above the 
roof in terra-cotta pinnacles, the ex- 
treme westerly one being capped with 
an ornamental terra-cotta chimney top, 
and the others merging into three 
gabled pediments which form the most 
notable feature of the front. The 
largest pediment is in the centre, directly 
over the arched entrance to the Opera 
House, while the smaller ones on each 
side are over the main stairways. The 
ground floor is occupied by stores ; the 
upper floors of both sections are ex- 
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tensively used as offices by the profes- 
sions. Of the Opera House itself we 
can say but little, owing to lack of 
space. To say that the stage arrange- 
ments are perfect, the accoustical pro- 
perties of a high order, the accommo- 
dations for spectators unsurpassed, 
would be scarcely doing that part of 
the building mere justice. Certainly 
the architect, Mr. John T. Fanning, 
deserves great credit for his part of the 
work, and the whole thing is a magnifi- 
cent tribute to the business enterprise 
and public spirit of the citizens of 
Manchester. 

The public library is located in a 
brick building, erected for it at a cost 
of thirty thousand dollars upon a lot on 
Franklin street which was given to the 
city by the Amoskeag Company. It 
contains a well assorted collection of 
books in every department and con- 
stant additions are being made. A 
reading room is in connection, supplied 
with fifty-five periodicals, and both are 
open eight hours each day during the 
week, except Sundays, Wednesday 
evenings and legalholidays. There are 
in the library 24,200 volumes in the 
English Language, and a donation has 
lately been made by the Hon. Moody 
Currier of 420 volumes in other 
languages. During the year 1880 there 
were in circulation 45,109 volumes, 
being 8,500 volumes less than the pre- 
ceding year. This difference was due 
to the change in the system of record 
—the clumsy old way of entering the 
numbers, etc., in a book being replaced 
by an original slip system, which has 
brought forth thus far very favorable 
results. The library is open to every 
citizen of Manchester and is essentially 
a public affair. The annual cost to the 
city is about two thousand dollars, and 
under the efficient management of the 
librarian, Mrs. Mary J. Buncher, every 
effort has been made to put this library 
in such a condition as will best 
meet the wants of the public. A 
plan is now being considered to build 
an annex which, while not detract- 
ing from the looks of the building, 
will so enlarge the capacity as to 
enable it to accommodate five times 








the 
hand. 

The county court-house, a two-story 
brick building, is situated upon the 
corner of Merrimack and Franklin 
streets, and cost in 1868 forty thousand 
dollars. ‘Two terms of the circuit court 
are held here yearly. ‘The Manchester 
Art Association have rooms in the 
same building. The object of this 
association is to promote knowledge 
and skill in art technology among the 
members, artists and artisans. Besides 
some fine pictures, the association has 
a library on art subjects. It has a 
membership of three hundred, was 
founded in 1871, and incorporated in 
1876. 

The schools of the city are quite 
numerous, and the system is so extend- 
ed as to keep pace with the city’s 
growth and prosperity. The High 
School has a well earned reputation, 
and annually fits and sends students to 
the various colleges in New England. 
There are five grammar, eleven middle, 
and twenty-two primary schools in the 
central part of the city, also a training 
school for teachers. There are two 
evening schools during the winter 
months, for the benefit of those unable 
to attend during the daytime, and these 
schools are well attended. The school 
buildings seem to be designed more for 
hard usage than with any idea of mak- 
ing them at the same time ornamental. 
The value of the school property be- 
longing to the city is estimated at 
about three hundred thousand dollars. 
Besides the regular schools, there are 
public and parochial schools tu the 
number of fourteen, supported by the 
Roman Catholics. Of these the largest 
is the Park Street school, which is 
owned by the city. The principal is 
Thomas Corcoran, and the teachers, 
both in this school and in the others 
are mainly nuns from the convent 
of the Sisters of Mercy. In _ these 
schools there is an attendance of 
fourteen hundred. There are also 
eight evening schools taught by the 
nuns, for girls engaged in the mills. 

Manchester has quite a number of 
fine churches, the newest and finest 


number of volumes 


now on 
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HANOVER STREET CHURCH. 


being the Hanover Street Church | church is elegantly finished both exter- 
(Congregational), which was begun in | ior and interior, and is one of the main 
1879 under the supervision of the | features of the city. The Franklin 
architect, who was also the architect of | Street Church (Congregational), has a 
the Opera House, Mr. Fanning. This! chime of nine bells, There are four 
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Baptist, three Methodist, one Episcopal, 
one each Unitarian, Univeralist, Chris- 
tian, and Second Advent, and three 
Roman Catholic Churches in the city. 

The Manchester Water Works is one 
of the finest works of its kind in the 
country. The source of supply is 
Lake Massabesic. This lake lies east 
of the city, has an area of twenty-four 
hundred and forty acres and acircum- 
ference of about twenty-eight miles. 
The outlet by Cohas Brook, is four and 
one half miles from the business centre, 
and there a dam is built of granite 
masonry and heavy earth embank- 
ments to a height of twenty-four feet 
above the lake’s level; thus develop- 
ing a permanent five hundred horse 
power privilege. The water flows 
through gateways from the former out- 
let into a canal about fourteen hundred 
feet in length, and through a cylinder 
of Georgia Pine, commonly called a 
“ Penstock,”’ the distance of six hun- 
dred feet, until it arrives at the Pump 
House. Here the water both drives 


EARLY 


BY ADDISON F. 





the enormous turbines, and also feeds 
the pumps, which are from original 
designs by the engineer, Mr. Fanning. 
From this place it is driven through the 
force-main to the reservoir at Man- 


chester Centre, a distance of seven 
thousand feet. The water surface 
of this reservoir is one hundred 


and fifty-two feet above Elm street 
at City Hall. It is computed that 
the average flow of water from Co- 
has Brook is not less than forty 
million gallons per day, and that if 
this was pumped by steam power, 
it would supply more than one half 
million population. The value of such 
an enormous water supply to a growing 
city like Manchester cannot be over- 
estimated ; its nearness, abundance and 
purity, as well as its powerful water 
privilege, is something remarkable, and 
the sagacity which inspired the work 
may have had more to do with the 
present growth and future prosperity of 
the city, than is usually thought. 
w. 


DAWN. 


BROWNE. 


It is not day; and yet, no longer night! 

For as with tender shades and softest glow, 
Fair morning’s first expression meets our sight, 
Creation seems at once to wake, and know 

The happy meaning in this subtile thrill. 
The charm of motion shows on every hand: 
And shady trees that loom c’er yonder hill, 
Within their dewy veils, conceal a band 
Of early minstrels, whose refreshing song 
Is but a leader in that symphony, 





Which, with an ufterance sweeping full and strong, 
Gives every scene its joy of music free. 

And thus exhibits Nature’s ancient way 

Of thanking Heaven for returning day. 
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JOURNAL OF ABBE ROBIN, CHAPLAIN OF COUNT ROCHAM- 
BEAU’S ARMY, RELATING TO THE REVOLUTION. 





CONTRIBUTED BY HON. GEORGE W. NESMITH, LL. D. 


In this year we expect to celebrate 
the capture of Cornwallis and his army 
at Yorktown. It was a memorable 
event, occurring on the rgth of October, 
1781. Apere Rosin, a chaplain in 
Rochambeau’s army, was an eye-witness 
of this scene. Embodied in a series of 
letters addressed to a friend, we have 
before us an interesting narrative by 
Robin of the victorious campaign of the 
allied armies of Washington and Roch- 
chambeau of 1781. The letters are 
thirteen in number, and make up a 
pamphlet of one hundred pages, with 
an appendix of important matter, first 
published in 1783. 

We propose to give you extracts 
from some of his letters, which will 
exhibit the results of his observations 
upon the men and manners of Ameri- 
can life, and the ordinary incidents of 
military operations as they occurred 
before him. After being tossed about 
upon the ocean eighty-five days, he 
arrives at length in Boston, June, 1781. 
“He estimates that the city then con- 
tained about six thousand houses and 
thirty thousand inhabitants.” A proba- 
ble over-estimate. ‘‘ There were nine- 
teen churches for the several sects, all 
of them convenient, and several fin- 
ished with taste and elegance. The 
poor as well as the rich hear the 
word of God in these places, where 
there reigns a profound silence. An 
order and respect were also observable, 
which have not been seen for a long 
time in our Catholic churches. Their 
psalmody is grave and majestic, and 
the harmony of their poetry in their 
national tongue adds a grace to the 
music, and contributes greatly towards 
keeping the attention of the worship- 
pers. 
“ All these churches are destitute of 
ornaments. No appeal is made to the 








heart or imagination. Neither painting 
nor sculpture represent those great 
events which ought to recall man to 
his duty, and awaken his gratitude ; nor 
are those heroes in piety brought into 
view, whom it is his duty to admire and 
his endeavor to imitate. Robin re- 
marks that he found the churches fur- 
nished the best theatres where he could 
witness and study the manner and 
character of the American people. As 
to the American ladies, they have less 
cheerfulness and ease of behavior than 
the ladies of France, but more of great- 
ness and dignity. I have even im- 
agined that I have seen something in 
them that answers to the ideas of beauty 
we gain from those master-pieces of the 
artists of antiquity, which are still ex- 
tant in our days. As to the men, they 
are tall and their carriage erect, but 
not very robust in body, and their 
color inclining to paleness. At twen- 
ty-five years of age the women begin 
to loose the freshness of youth, and at 
thirty-five or forty it is mostly gone. 
The decay of the men is equally pre- 
mature. I visited all the burying 
grounds of Boston and many others 
between that city and Williamsburg, 
Virginia, and examined the ages in- 
scribed upon the stones of the deceased, 
and I found but few who had advanced 
beyond their fiftieth year, fewer still to 
seventy, beyond that scarcely any.” 

A longer acquaintance with the 
American people would probably have 
enabled Robin to form more just con- 
clusions upon the subject of longevity. 

Rochambeau’s army had been sta- 
tioned at Newport, R.I., for some time, 
but on the oth day of June it arrived at 
Providence, where Robin joined it, 
being destined, as was supposed, to a 
southern campaign. .This army was 
under good discipline, being well sup- 
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plied with arms, ammunition, clothing, 
provisions, and all other necessaries, 
and in number about five thousand. It 
marched through Connecticut and ar- 
rived at the North River about the 
middle of July. They there effected 
a junction with the American troops. 
Robin remarks that their march was in 
a time of extreme heat and under 
great fatigue, and performed by most 
of the French officers on foot at the 
head of their regiments, the whole 
distance being 215 miles. Here for 
the first time he met General Wash- 
ington, and thus he gives the impres- 
sions made on his mind by him : 

“T have seen General Washington, 
that singular man, the soul and support 
of one of the greatest revolutions that 
has ever happened or ever can happen 
again. I fixed my eyes upon him with 
that keen attention which the sight of a 
great man always inspires. We natu- 
rally entertain a secret hope of discov- 
ering in the features of such illustrious 
men some traces of that excellent 
genius which distinguishes them from 
and elevates them above their fellow 
mortals. The exterior of this man 
fully gratified my expectations. 

He is of a tall and noble stature, 
well proportioned, a fine, cheerful, open 
countenance, a simple and modest 
carriage, and his whole mien has some- 
thing in it that interests the French and 
Americans and even his enemies them- 
selves in his favor. His reputation has 
arisen to a most brilliant pitch. He 
has shown himself superior to fortune, 
and in the most trying adversity has 
discovered resources till then unknown. 
His arms have never been so fatal to 
his enemies, as at the very instant when 
they thought they had crushed him 
forever. He is intrepid in danger, yet 
never seeks it, only when the good of 
his country demands it. Like Peter 
the Great, he has by defeats conducted 
his army to victory; and like Fabius, 
but with fewer resources and more 
difficulty, he has conquered without 
fighting, and saved his country. The 
Americans, that cool and sedate peo- 
ple, who in the midst of their most 
trying difficulties have attended only to 





the direction and impulses of plain 
method and common reason, are roused, 
animated, and inflamed at the very 
mention of his name; and the first 
songs that sentiment or gratitude has 
dictated, have been to celebrate Gen- 
eral Washington.” 

Such is the record of this dis- 
tinguished foreigner, rendered prior to 
the siege of Cornwallis, long before the 
public services of Washington in behalf 
of our country were half finished. 

The combined American and French 
armies spent some weeks during the 
summer of 1781 before the city of New 
York, watching the movements of Sir 
Henry Clinton, and waiting for the 
arrival of the expected French fleet. 
In the meantime Cornwallis and the 
traitor, General Arnold, had invaded 
Virginia, and were plundering the peo- 
ple of that state, being opposed only 
by Fayette who had the command of an 
inferior force. Early in September a 
southern expedition was resolved upon. 
Washington, leaving a portion of his 
troops in New York, led the remainder, 
tugether with the French army, to Vir- 
ginia. The armies arrived at Philadel- 
phia on the 6th of September, where 
Congress was in session, and where 
they were met by the French minister, 
Luzerne, and many other distinguished 
individuals, and where the troops were 
reviewed. After the review Luzerne 
had invited the officers to dine with 
him. Robin says: “ Hardly were we 
seated at the table, when an express 
arrived conveying the agreeable intelli- 
gence that thirty-six ships of the line, 
commanded by Count De Grasse, had 
arrived in Chesapeake bay, and three 
thousand men had landed and opened 
a communication with Marquis De La 
Fayette. This intelligence was received 
with great joy and satisfaction by all 
present. The President of Congress, 
Hon. Thomas McKean, clothed in a 
suit of black velvet, honored the review 
with his presence. Among others also, 
Charles Thompson, the secretary of 
Congress, the soul of that political 
body, came also to receive and present 
his compliments. His meagre figure, 
furrowed countenance, his hollow, spark- 
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ling eyes, his white, straight hair, that 
did not hang quite as low as his ears, 
fixed our thorough attention and filled 
us with surprise and admiration.” 

The high character ascribed by Robin 
to Charles Thompson was probably well 
deserved. He wassecretary to Congress 
from 1774 to 1789. John Adams in 
his diary describes. him as the Samuel 
Adams of Philadelphia, the life of the 
cause of liberty. He is represented as 
a good classical scholar. Born in 
Derry, Ireland, November, 1729; died 
in Montgomery county, Pennsylvania, 
August 16, 1824. 

Robin writes also: “We have the 
intelligence that Cornwallis is fortifying 
at York, a small town situate on a fiver 
of the same name, in Virginia. This 
intelligence induced us to hasten on 
with the utmost dispatch to meet him 
and to relieve Fayette.” 

Robin says: “This leader, I assure 
you, is a man of only twenty-four years 
of age, who has left the arms of an 
affectionate wife, a residence among 
the pleasures of high life, where his 
name with an alliance with an illustrious 
family opened a way to the highest dig- 
nities in France, to come to this coun- 
try and under the American Fabius to 
defend the sacred cause of liberty, and 
so to learn to serve his king and coun- 
try. The word marquis universally 
excites admiration and gratitude, and 
at the very mention of it an enthusiasm 
throughout the American world.” 

The combined army, having reached 
Williamsburgh some days previous to 
September 28th, on that day they 
marched to Yorktown and commenced 
the siege of Cornwallis. The distance 
between these two towns was stated to 
be twelve miles, and for most of the 
distance the road was lined by a wilder- 
ness. Robin comments with some 
justice on the conduct of Corn- 
wallis, that he had left this wilderness 
exposed and wholly unobstructed. 
Again, that he had not before, with his 
army of eight thousand choice troops, 
prevented the junction of General St. 
Simon with his three thousand troops 
with Fayette, or that he had never used 
due exertions to attack Fayette before 





the arrival of reénforcements. Robin 
gives an historical account of the sur- 
render of Burgoyne, and compares his 
generalship and the causes of his defeat 
with those of Cornwallis. He arrives 
to the conclusion that Cornwallis dis- 
played less military skill and good 
judgment, under like circumstances, 
than Burgoyne, although the powers at 
home dealt out their censure and blame 
much more profusely upon Burgoyne 
than upon Cornwallis. 

Robin relates all the details of the 
siege and surrender of Cornwallis with 
great ability and minuteness. Being 
an eye-witness we can rely upon his 
statements. We have not space for the 
recital of his eventful story. History 
tells us that the defeat of one general 
and his army brought to us the alliance 
and aid of France. The defea: of the 
other brought with it the downfall of 
Lord North’s administration, and soon 
peace and prosperity to America. 

But our present object is to give 
your readers some more intimate 
knowledge of Robin’s book. After the 
the surrender of Cornwallis he visits 
Yorktown, and thus describes what he 
saw: “I have been through the unfor- 
tunate little town of York since the 
siege, and saw many elegant houses 
shot through and through in a thousand 
places and ready to crumble to pieces ; 
rich household furniture crushed under 
their ruins, or broken by the brutal 
English soldier ; carcasses of men and 
horses half covered with dirt, whose 
mouldering limbs, while they poisoned 
the air, struck dread and horror to the 
soul. I saw books piled in heaps and 
scattered among the ruins of the build- 
ings. These served to give me an idea 
of the taste and morals of the inhabit- 
ants. They were either treatises upon 
religion, or controversial divinity ; the 
history of the English nation, and their 
foreign settlements; collection of 
charts, acts of Parliament, &c.; the 
works of Alexander Pope ; Montaigne’s 
Essays; Gil Blas; and the excellent 
essay upon women by Mr. Thomas. 
There is hardly a place in America that 
I have visited that I have not met this 
work.” 
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One of the buildings above referred 
to was Governor Nelson’s elegant man- 
sion. He had two boys in Washing- 
ton’s army ; and, it is said, he pointed 
out his own house for bombardment, 
as being the headquarters of Cornwal- 
lis—vide /rving’s Life of Washington. 
Among the learned men in the French 
army was General Chastellux, one of 
the forty members of the French Acad- 
emy. He was the associate of Chap- 
lain Robin, and was an eminent natu- 
ralist, and recorded the events of this 
campaign in two octavo volumes, which 
were published in France soon after 
his return home. Both of these auth- 
ors made judicious observations upon 
the trees aad other productions in 
America. Robin expresses much 
regret that the rock maple was not to 
be found in France. Robin records 
an anecdote, showing how Colonel 
Tarleton, one of the English officers, 
who had been made a prisoner, was 
humbled. He had been cruel in his 
treatment of the Americans in the 
southern campaign. ‘There was an 
article in the terms of capitulation ot 
Cornwallis, that all private property 
that had been taken from the inhabit- 
ants of the State of Virginia might be 
reclaimed on demand by the original 
owners. On one occasion Colonel 
Tarleton had been invited to dine by 
one of the French commanders, being 
mounted upon a very fine horse and 
conducted by some of the French aids 
to his dinner, when suddenly an Amer- 
ican appeared and stopped Tarleton on 
the road, and made claim to his horse, 
and obliged him to dismount and sur- 
render the animal, loading him at the 
same time with the most bitter invec- 
tives. Some one then lent him a mean 
beast upon which he arrived! among our 
officers, who were at a loss to contrive 
how a man of so much spirit could 
endure to be so humbly mounted. 

Robin, to show the mortification of 
Cornwallis, occasioned by his reverse 
and defeat, gives the following anec- 
dote: “Soon after his surrender Corn- 
wallis and Washington were walking 
together. Washington observing that 
Cornwallis held his hat under his arm, 

3 





requested his lordship to be covered. 
He declined the invitation. Washing- 
ton renewed the request, adding, ‘ Your 
head, my Lord, will be apt to catch 
cold.’ ‘Sir,’ replied his lordship (at 
the same time striking his head three 
times with his hand), ‘as to my head, 
it is no matter what becomes of it 
now.’” 

In conclusion we find Robin com- 
menting favorably upon the character 
and industrious habits of the Americans, 
upon their general intelligence, upon 
the fertility of their soil and its pro- 
ductive power, upon their comfurtable 
houses and improved highways. Then 
we were astonished to see this people, 
scattered as they were over so broad a 
country, taking measures so wisely, 
and discussing their rights with so much 
boldness and truth, and discovering so 
much undaunted resolution, and dis- 
puting every inch of ground with the 
numerous and well appointed forces of 
the mother country. We were suprised 
to see this people, accustomed, as they 
were, to the quiet and peace of a rural 
life, willing to abandon their comfort- 
able dwellings, submitting themselves 
to the severe discipline of the camp, 
despising hunger and the inclemency of 
the weather, supporting long and _pain- 
ful marches, giving and receiving death 
with intrepidity ; all against a nation 
long practiced in battle, and abundantly 
supplied with everything that could 
ensure success. England no doubt at 
first was persuaded that a small number 
of her troops would suffice to fight and 
subdue the Americans; and if these 
troops, and the immense hosts that 
succeeded them, failed in their endeav- 
ors and were conquered, I will be bold 
to say it is a phenomenon in the polit- 
cal world, that no empire or kingdom 
has yet seen the like of this in past 
ages, and perhaps nothing like it will 
ever happen again. 

With regard to America the wisest 
men of the English nation reasoned 
like children. Their folly and ambition 
have transferred a glorious sovereignty 
to the western world, which will, we 
hope, contribute largely in its effects to 
the happiness and well-being of man- 
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kind in general, but philosophy teaches 
that it will take several ages to complete 
the great revolution which has been be- 
gun in our day. 

To the principle of toleration of all 
the different religious sects in this coun- 
try, Robin ascribed their rapid increase 
of power and property, “and to 
suppose that toleration can be pre- 
jidicial to the growth of states is, 
whatever you may think of it, very far 





from 
time.” 
The discussion of many topics em- 
braced in this pamphlet of Robin’s, will 
be found candid, liberal and interesting 
to the reader. We have referred to 
but a few of the important matters 
that were sketched by this foreigner 
with good taste and judgment one hun- 
dred years ago, only regretting that you 
have no space for more details at this time. 


the received opinion of our 
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BY JOHN M. SHIRLEY. 


In the few years which elapsed after 
1800, great changes had been wrought 
in individual as well as turnpike history. 

Russell Freeman of Hanover was 
one of the foremost of the pioneers in 
this turnpike enterprise ; he had been 
honored with a variety of trusts by the 
community in which he lived ; he was 
aman of standing and character ; he 
was active and energetic in business 
affairs: but misfortunes fell upon him 
and he became involved in debt ; civil- 
ized and christian men because of this 
crime of poverty sent him to Haverhill 
jail, a place which to the minds of the 
multitude was a cross between the 
Black Hole of Calcutta and the prison 
home of the damned. 

Starkweather, “Captain Joe,” a very 
respectable citizen of Haverhill, was 
confined in the same cell with Freeman 
and one Josiah Burnham, who—to 
put it mildly—was guilty of lascivious 
conduct. Freeman and Starkweather 
to while away their dreary hours 
told humorous stories, cracked jokes 
at the expense of their situation 
and each other, and in jesting rallied 
“Old Burnham”—as the horrified 
mothers for a generation were accus- 
tomed to call him—about his paramour. 
Burnham, witless, sullen and brutal, 
threatened that if such allusions were re- 








peated, whoever did it would suffer for 
it. He sharpened the point of a scythe 
and hid it in his pocket, waiting and 
seeking for an opportunity ; it came, or 
he forced it ; he let out their bowels, and 
sent the pioneer Freeman as well as 
Starkweather to their graves ; the hang- 
man in the midst of ten thousand 
lookers on at Powder Hill did his work 
faithfully. For nearly half a century 
the story of “Old Burnham” and his 
wicked murders was told by every 
mother in the long winter evenings to 
her children about the family hearth, 
and the narrator never failed to relate that 
before death he sold his body to the 
surgeons for the purpose of dissection, 
the price that he got, that he took his 
pay in rum, and was choked into the 
other world drunk. 

A sad fate had overtaken others but 
none so tragic as that of poor Freeman. 
Mistakes had been made, too, by the 
Turnpike Corporation. Some of the 
active spirits had been driven out, and 
others had quietly made room for others 
still. 1804 had witnessed the com- 


pletion of the great enterprise ; that is, 
the road—to use the common speech 
of the times—had been “ built through” 
and in some sense was open for public 
travel thereon; but the cost had far 
exceeded the expectations of the pio- 
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neers in the enterprise. Instead of 
costing $600 or less per mile, it had 
cost $61,157.00, Or more than $1200, 
per mile. No toll houses had been 
erected. No turnpikes or gates were 
set up till March 2, 1806. ‘The repairs 
were expensive and the prospect of fat 
dividends was remote. But there was 
a sea of other troubles. 

We have seen by the report of the 
committee made to the meeting of 
February 7, 1804, that the town of 
Lebanon voted to raise the sum of 
$600 to be paid to the Turnpike Cor- 
poration if the road should be made 
eventually to cross the Mascoma river 
near Dr. Parkhurst’s, etc., and that the 
proprietors made a conditional accep- 
tance thereof. The people in Lebanon 
who were opposed to this change stock- 
ed hands and brought trespass against 
the selectmen of Lebanon for assessing 
a tax to carry out this arrangement. 
‘The test suit was made returnable be- 
fore James Wheelock, Esq.,on May 11, 
1805. Nobody seems to know what 
the ultimate disposition of the suit was. 

In the midst of the hard times some 
of the stockholders had given their 
notes instead of paying for their shares 
inmoney. Some of these notes became 
worthless, others had to be put in suit 
with the usual accompaniments of 
bitterness and expense in litigation. 

Until the turnpikes were set up, there 
was little disposition to pay toll. The 
location of these turnpikes was regard- 
ed as a matter of great importance, 
second only to the location of the 
road itself. Besides other places, tra- 
dition says that a gate was erected at 
George Hill in Enfield, which we know 
was afterwards removed to Fishmarket. 
Another was erected at the low Gay 
House in what is now Wilmot, some 
thirty or forty rods on the Toad to 
Springfield from the Porter K. Philbrick 
stand. The most important, with per- 
haps one exception, was that at West 
Andover. It barred not only the Fourth 
but its great feederthe Grafton Turnpike. 
It was erected almost opposite to the 
great Elm tree which now stands near 
the house of George M. Babbitt. The 
Babbitt premises were for many years 





occupied by Thomas Clark, Esy., as a 
hotel and country store, and by his 
sharp, money making lieutenant, Moses 
Frazier. Clark accumulated quite a 
fortune, as it was regarded in those 
days, at that place. He was a man of 
affairs and a cross-roads legal oracle. 
He had great renown as a magistrate. 
In the first suit brought before him, 
after a grave argument upon knotty 
points by the opposing counsel, he 
rendered his famous judgment of 
“squushment.” Deeds, wills, and other 
legal instruments, almost innumerable 
in this region, were the work of his 
hands. His spelling was based upon 
the rule laid down by that eminent 
authority, Dr. Franklin. He and Frazier 
for many years had charge of the toll 
gate. He planted the great elm with 
his own hands and bequeathed his 
curse to whoever with impious hands 
should cut it down. 

There was another, known as the 
“ Parker Gate,” not far from the 
“Pet Webster place” in Salisbury, 
near what is now known as the Heath 
premises. The site of the old cellar 
of the toll house may yet be seen. 

There was another in Boscawen 
about which there was no end of con- 
tention. 

These gates were sometimes set up 
temporally in one place and then 
removed to another for the greater 
security of the interests of the corpora- 
tion. All sorts of lies, tricks, and eva- 
sions were resorted to to get rid of the 
payment of toll. Selectmen sometimes 
laid out roads or changed the route of 
old ones in order to enable the traveler 
to leave the turnpike before he reached 
the gate and then resume his travel on 
the turnpike beyond it. The Flanders’ 
case reported in Smith’s report, page 
205, is an illustration of another class. 

Early in February, Flanders, who was 
traveling to Boston, turned out of the 
turnpike road, in Salisbury, with his 
team on land adjacent, jwhich was not 
a public highway, to get rid of the pay- 
ment of toll. Samuel Green, a justice 
of the peace, issued a writ and com- 
mitted it to Richard Herbert, a constable, 
for service, and detained Flanders till 
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he compromised the suit with the 
attorney of the corporation. The writ 
was framed in such a hurry that no 
declaration was inserted, but simply 
the words “In a plea of the case for 
that whereas.” Flanders thereupon 
sued the constable in trespass for 
imprisoning him ten hours at Concord. 
He recovered forty dollars damages at 
the hands of a jury who undoubtedly 
sympathized with whoever “run the 
toll,” and this verdict was affirmed by 
a majority of the court, Judge Liver- 
more dissenting. 

Ungodly sinners evaded the payment 
of toll by claiming that they were pass- 
ing with their horses and carriages to 
or from “public worship,” when they 
never intended to attend anything of 
the kind in any sense known to the 
religious world. Among themselves 
they claimed that the charter did not 
define public worship, that going a 
courting, attending a card party, or a 
drinking bout where parties regaled 
themselves with that choice elixir of 
the saints, West India or New En- 
gland rum, wasreligious service. Good 
christians cheated the corporation out 
of its due by claiming that they 
were going to mill when they were 
going a visiting or attending to their 
private business, and that they were 
engaged in their common or ordi- 
nary affairs of business concerns 
within the town where they belonged 
when they were not engaged in such 
business, and were out of the town 
where they belonged. 

The winds blew, the floods came and 
washed away the road bed and rendered 
the travel thereon and upon the bridges 
unsafe. 

There were no stages here in those 





days to aid in swelling dividends. 
They were the product of a later epoch. 
There was a rumor that such things had 
been seen in New York, in 1804. It 
was said, though not fully believed, 
that there was a New York and Albany 
stage line on the east side of the Hud- 


son River, that the stage left the city 
every morning at six o’clock and reach- 
ed Albany on the third day, that the fare 
of each through passenger was eight dol- 
lars, andthat every way passenger had to 
pay a York sixpence a mile. It was 
also said that a like stage ran daily on 
the west side of the river between New 
York and Albany, that the through 
fare was the same as on the other 
route, and that way passengers only had 
to pay five cents a mile. 

There were then no great transporta- 
tion companies and the canal craze 
which came on at a later day had not 
even reached this part of New Hamp- 
shire. ; 

No one at this day knows what the 
dividends were or what the expenses 
of the corporation were prior to 1820. 
Deacon Pettingell and “the Parson” 
undoubtedly conducted the corporation 
with due regard toits financial interests, 
and in strict observance of the laws of 
God as they understood them, but they 
paid little attention to human laws and 
utterly disregarded some of the most 
important provisions in their charter. 

Section 14 of the act of incorpora- 
tion, as we have seen, provided that the 
corporation should lay before the legis- 
lature at the end of every six years 
after the setting up of any toll gate an 
account of the expenditures of said 
road and the profits arising therefrom, 
under the penalty of a forfeiture of the 
charter. We are not aware that any 
such account was ever presented to 
any legislature. But what purported to 
be such an account was rendered in the 
years 1830, 36, and ’42. Those that 
we have examined were brief and con- 
tained nothing but totals, a mere state- 
ment that the receipts up to a certain 
time were so much and the expendi- 
tures were so much. When on trial 
for its life, the corporation made no 
claim that any other attempt had been 
made to comply with this provision 
of its charter, prior to 1830. 
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RECORD OF BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES IN THE TOWN OF 
CANTERBURY, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





FROM THE TOWN 


February ye 25th, 1766. 
The Birth of Jeremiah Clough, Junr’s. 
Childrens : 
Sarah Clough, Born February ye 20th, 
17 


66. 
Jeremiah Clough, Born August ye 21th, 
1768 


‘ . 
Susanna Clough, Born march th 16, 1776. 
Martha Clouga. Born may th 7, 1779. 
N. B. Jeremiah Clough, Esqr., the father 
of the above named Children, died 
July the 10th, A. D., 1819. 


Birth. Marriage, &c., of Benjamin Brad- 
ley and family. 

Benjamin Bradley, born January 6, 1761. 

Judith Mace, his 2nd wf. September 17, 
1776. 

They were married December 26, 1799. 

The Births &C. of Benjamin Bradley’s 
Children : 

By his Ist wife Abr‘ham Sanborn Brad- 
ley was born June 27, 1796. 

Lucretia Bradley, by his 2d wife, was 
born Novm. 16, 1800. 

Betsey Bradley, his 2d Daughter by his 
2d wife, Born Decm. the 4th, 1802, and 
Died November the 12th, 1804. 

John Langdon Bradley, his first Son by 
by his 2nd wife was born March the 
27th, 1805. 

Sarah Dole Bradley, their 3d daughter 
was born May the 15th, 1807. 

Benjamin Bradley. father of the above 
children, Died June 24, 1840. 


Canterbury, February ye 5th, 1773. 
The Birth of one of Thomas Hoyt’s 
Children, named Jonathan, Born Janu- 


RECORDS, 


Benjamin Blanchard, Junr., married to 
Sarah Burbank July ye 9th, 1778. 

Keziah Blanchard. born May 20, 1781. 

Martha, Born June 18th, 1733. 

Salle, born May ye 11th, 1786. 

John Blanchard, Born February ye 18th, 
1788. 


Canterbury, February ye 24th, 1774, 
Then Samuel Gerish Married to Lucy 
Noyes. 

There First Born, a son named Enoch, 

Born February ye 20th, 1775. 

Joseph Gerish, born March ye 7th, 1777. 
Stephen Gerrish, Born December ye 23rd, 

1786. 
the abov named Stephen Gerrish depart- 

ed this Life on the 2nd day of February, 

A. D., 1807, in the 21st year of his Age. 
Lucy, the wife of the above said Samuel 

Gerrish, departed this Life March the 

28th, A. D., 1818. 


Richard Blanchard Married to his Sec- 
ond Wife, Handcok, Anno Domini, 1768. 
Jacob, there first born Child, born Octo- 

ber ye 6, 1669. 

Hannah, born August ye 6, 1771. 
Benjamin, born March ye 2, 1774. 
Edward, born June ye 22, 1776. 


Canterbury, July ye 5th, 1776. 

The Birth of sum of Samuel Colby’s 
Children, Viz. : 

his ‘I'win Sons, Joseph and Simeon, born 
September 14, 1775. 


Jeremiah Gipson Married Eleanor For- 
rest November ye 21st, 1776. 


Married by Winthrop Young in the year 





ary ye 3lst, 1773,———october tenth, 
1796 


the Barth of Capt. thomas Curry Chil- 
dren : 

Nancy Curry, Born October th 2, 1791. 

Polly Curry, Born November 11, 1793. 

Bettsy Curry, Born January th 6, 1796. 


Canterbury, April ye 5th, 1775. 

The Age of Benjamin Blanchard’s ye 3d 
Children : 

Amos Blanchard’s born June ye 8th, 
1773. 

Ralph Blanchard, born January ye 11th, 
A. D., 1775. 





1802. 

Isaac Richardson to Lucy Rogers May 
the 24th, 1802. 

Acquilla Moffett to Anna Sleeper Jnly 
the 25th, 1802. 


Levi Hill to Lydia Wiggin Sept. the 12th, 
1802. 


Eliphalet Brown to the widow, Anna 
Thompson January the 27th, 1803. 


Mr. Obediah Mooney, Married to Joan- 
na Moore January ye 8th, 1777. 


James Blanchard, Married to Mercy 
Shannon, Febry 20th, 1777. 
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Robart Aaistains Child Named Rhoda, 
born April ye, 1776. 


David Blanchard, Married to Azubah 
Heath, Febry 20th, 1777. 


George Hancock, Married to Sarah 
Williams, Febry 27th. 1777. 


Benjamin Collings to Susannah Khenis- 
tone Febry 27th, 1777. 


David M. Crellis, Married to Susannah 
Moor Febry 27th, 1777. 


Charles Moodey, Born Augus 1, 1794, 
widow modey Son. 
Canterbury, march th 16, 1797. 
John Love, Child Recorded. 
Bettsy Love, Born January th 10, 1794: 


Hezekiah Young. Married to Mary 
Young, May 15th, 1777. 


Barnard Stiles, Son of Barnard Stiles, 
born February 11th, 1776. 


Canterbury, 
- April 21. 1792. 

Now Recorded, the Birth of Jeremiah 
Hacket Children: Salley hacket, there 
oldest Daughter, Born July the 29th, 
1769. 

Bradbury, oldest son, Born December 
25, 1770. 

Jeremiah hacket, Junr., Born october 15. 
1874. 

Aling hacket, Born July 15th, 1777. 

Daniel Hacket. Born June 15, 1780, and 
Dyed october the 1, 1787. 

Polly hacket. Born March 2, 1783. 

asa hacket. Born October the 2, 1785. 

Bettsy hacket, Born September the 1, 
1789, and Dyed feberuary 1, 1790. 

Sukey hacket, Born April 6th, 1791. 

Patty hacket, Born December 8, 1793. 

The above named Asa Hacket departed 
this life February 18, 1825. 


Sergant Morrill, Married to Ruth 
Hoyt, September 16th, 1777. 


— Durgen, Married to Abigal 
Hoyt, Decemr 4th. 1777. 


William Dyer, married to Anne Morris- 
son, Decemr 18th, 1777. 


Samuel Berry, ju., Married to Mary 
M’Giunis, Janury 29th, 1778. 


Canterbury, January ye 4th, 1777. 
The Birth of Capt. Samuel Moore’s Chil- 
dren: 


n: 

Samuel Moore, Jun., Born October ye 
10th, 1751. 

Joanna Moore, Born May ye 13th, 1754. 

Elkins Moore, Born October ye 30th, 
1756. 





Mary Moore, Born February ye —1759. 
Thomas Moore, Born February ye 6th, 
1761 


Hannah Moore, Born October ye 18th, 
1763. 


Archelaus Moore, Born March ye 15th, 
1766. 

John Moore, Born February ye 27th, 
1769 


Capt. Samnel, Departed This Life Jan- 
uary ye lst, 1776. 

Reuben Moore, Born December ye 18th, 
1770. 


Susannah Moore, Born April ye 9th, 
1775. 

Stephen Moore, Born July ye 5, 1776. 
Joanna Moor (daughter of Elkins 

Moor) was born at Freeport, in the 

District of Maine, July the 24th, 1789. 

Eliza Mary Harvey, daughter of the 
above said Joanna Moor, was’ Born 
at Canterbury, May the 26th, 1810. 


Joshua Weeks, Married to Susannah 
Morrill, Februry 5th, 1778. 


Aaron Hartshorn, Married to Zeruiah 
Blunt, Febr 26th, 1778. 


William Perkins, Married to Abigal 
Hancock, April 9th, 1778. 


Israel Glines, Married to Mary Virgin, 
May 5th, 1778. 


Nathaniel Tallet. Married to Mary 
Sandborn, Septemr 14th, 1778. 


Thomas Gibson. Married to Jemima 
Shepard, October 15th, 1778. 


The Rev. Natiian Ward, Married to 
Miss Lydia Clough, Decem 16th, 1778. 


Jere Abbott Blunt, Married to Abigal 
Morrill, Decemr 24th, 1778. 


John Forrest, jur, Married to Sarah 
Gibson, Decemr 29th, 1778. 


Simon Derborn Wadleigh. Married to 
Dorothy How, Janury 5th, 1779. 


Obediah Clough, Married to Sarah 
Clough, Janury 6th, 1779. 


Capt. James ag Married to Mrs. 
Abigal Handcock, Janury 18th, 1779. 


William Brown, Married to Anna 
Iisley, Janur 19th, 1779. 


Mr. Benjamin Blanchard, Married to 
~, _ Hoyt, November ye 23th, 


Noah Sinkler, Married to Levina Gault, 
November ye 29th, 1781. 


Benjamin Webster, Married to Judeth 
Heath, December ye 13th, 1781. 
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Jacob Gooden, Married to Sarah Stevens, 
August ye 1782. 


Ebenezer Fooss, Married to Sarah 
Hoyte, December 26th, 1782. 


Jonathan Taylor, Married to 
Matthews, Febr Ist, 1781. 


Ruth 


Michard Glines, Married Anna Sher- 
born, July 25th, 1781. 


Canterbury, September ye 28th, 1778. 
The Birth of Edmund Colby Children: 
Mary Colby. Born July 31st, 1758. 
Elisabeth Colby, Born January ye 20th. 

1759. 

Sarah Colby, Born September ye I1th, 

1762. 

Susannah ong « Born January 5th, 1765. 
Daniel Colby, Born October ye 5th, 1767. 
Joseph Colby, Born August ye 5th, 1769. 
James Colby, Born August ye Ist, 1771. 
Abner Colby, Born April ye 5th, 1773. 
William Colby, Born February ye 12th, 


deat 


1775. 


Canterbury. March ye 17th, 1779. 
The Birth of Michael Suttons Children. 
Stephen Sutton, Born Septsmber ye Ist. 


40%. 

Michael, Born September ye 11th, 1757. 

Edmund, Born May the 4th, 1759, and 
Departed this Life February ye 11th, 
1776. 

Mary, Born December ye 2rd, 1760: and 
Died March ye 27th 1761. 

John, Born January ye l4th, 1762. 

Solomon, Born May ye 18th, 1765. 

Michael Sutton, died September 1797. 

Solomen Sutton, died October 1814. 

Widow Margaret Sutton, the Mother of 
the above Children, died March the 
12th, 1810, Aged 86 years, 9 Months 
and ten days. 


James Sherborn, Married to Elisabeth 
Gibson, August 9th, 1781. 


John Eeastman, Married Sibbel Cham 
berlain, October 9th, 1781. 


Ebenezer Chandler, Married to Sarah 
Sergeant, Janury 24th, 1782. 


Abraham Durgin, Married to Mary 
Heath, March 11th, 1782. 


William Moore. jr., Married to Mary 
Moore, Septemr 18th, 1782. 


William Forrett, Married to Dorothy 
Worthing, Septemr 18th, 1782. 


George Sergeant, married to Abigal 
Blasdel, March 14th, 1783. 


Joseph Moore, Married to Elisabeth 
Whidden, May 1st, 1783. 


William Simons, Married to Anne Eld, 
December 19, 1784. 





Nathanael Whidden, Married to Janne 
Moore, March ye 10th, 1785. 


Canterbury. March ye 17th, 1779. 

The Birth of William Movres wife and 
Children : 

Margret. his wife Born July ye 10th 
1723. 

Agnes, Born November ye 30th, 1743— 
and Died January 14th, 1744. 

Sarah, Born December 30th, 1744. 

Elisabeth, Born February ye 21st. 1747. 

Mary, Born November ye 16th, 1749, and 
Departed this Life August ye 25th, 

743. 

Lidia, born born June ye 8th, 1752, and De- 
parted this Life September ye Ist, 1755. 

Joseph, Born October ye 18th, 1754. 

William, Born August ye 12th, 1757. 

Susannah, Born September ye 12th, 1759. 

Janne, Born July ye 8th, 1764. 

William Moore, the father of the above 
Children, Died July the 3rd, 1804. 


A Record of Marriages. 


Abraham Morril, Married to Sarah 
Hoyt, March ye 24th, 1785. 


William Clemment. Married to Elee 
Shepard, March ye 24th, 1785. 


Zebadah Sergant. Married to Hannah 
Foster, June ye 14th. 1785. 


Joseph Elison, Married to Sarah Hains, 
August ye llth, 1785. 


John Lougee, Married to Mary Avery, 
April ye 30th, 1782. 


Leenard Weeks, Married to Bette 
Scales, November ye 17th, 1785. 


Josiah Easman, Married to Doritha 
Carter, February ye 9th, 1786. 


Samuel Ingals, Married to Anne She- 
pard, September ye 14th, 1786. 

Isaac Clemant, Married to Dorotha 
McHorne, September ye 17th, 1786. 


Peaslee Easman, Married to. Mary 
Grayham, November ye Ist, 1786. 


John Moor, Married to Tabatha Davis, 
November ye 2rd, 1786. 


Thomas Moore, Married to Cumfort 
Perkins, January ye 11th, 1787. 


Jacob Richerson, and Elle Kitredge, 
Married December ye 25th, 1787. 


William Hambleton Bowls, Married to 
Margret Ervin, December ye 26th, 1787. 


William Witcher, Married to Anner 
Sandborn, January ye 30th, 1788. 


Timothy Bachelder, Married to Anne 
Morriell, February ye 11th, 1788. 
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MINES IN THE VICINITY OF LISBON. 





Passing under the alluvium of the 
Connecticut valley at Woodsville, a min- 
eral vein, carrying copper and iron. out- 
crops all along the Gardner range of 
mountains, through the towns of Bath, 
Monroe, Lyman, and Littleton. and 
disappears under the Connecticut, to 

ain appear in Vermont. 
this vein carries from three to thirty per 
cent copper, and will assay from nine 
dollars to one hundred dollars per ton. 
On this vein is the 


LANG MINE, 


on which, several years ago, a shaft was 
sunk eighty feet. 


THE STEVENS MINE 


has a shaft of one hundred feet and a 
drift of one hundred and fifty feet. The 
ore from this mine carries both gold and 
silver, each in paying quantities. 


THE HAVILAND MINE 


has a shaft down two hundred and fifty 
feet, with a drift of one hundred and 
twenty feet on the sixty foot level, and a 
drift of two hundred feet on the two 
hundred foot level. Just west of the 
last is the 


PADDOCK LEAD MINE, 


upon which are two openings of ten 
feet. The argentiferous galena vein is 
about two feet wide and is very rich in 
silver and lead. 


THE PADDOCK COPPER MINE 


has one drift of two hundred and ninety 
feet, with three shafts of eighty, fifty, and 
fifteen feet respectively. Another shaft 
is down two hundred and fifty feet, witha 
drift of one hundred and twenty feet on 
the sixty foot level, anda drift of seven- 
ty-five feet on the one hundred and sixty 
foot level. A third shaft is down seven- 
ty-five feet with drifts of ninety-three, 
forty-five, and fifteen feet. Ore from 


this mine assays from seven to fourteen 
per cent of copper, and so is very rich. 
A drift or tunnel is being driven into 


The ore from‘ 





the sidehill, which, at a distance of two 
hundred and fifty feet, will connect with 
the two hundred and fifty foot level. 


THE GREGORY MINE 


has two shafts down eighty feet, connect- 
ed by a drift of eighty-five feet. 


THE ALBEE MINE 


has a shaft of eighty feet, another shaft 
of eighty feet, and a drift of one hundred 
and forty-two feet. ‘The ore from the 
mine assays from seventeen to twenty- 
three per cent copper. 


THE QUINT MINE 


has a shaft down one hundred and fifteen 
feet, and a drift of forty-five feet on the 
forty foot level, and a drift of thirty feet 
on the one hundred foot level. Concen- 
trated ore from this mine carries thirty 
per cent copper in sulphurets. 


THE DODGE MINE 


is perhaps the most celebrated mine in 
the whole Ammonoosuc Gold Field. For 
a- number of years rich gold bearing 
quartz has been mined, and gold to the 
amount of some seventy thousand dollars 
has been delivered at the mint from this 
mine. This quartz vein is in a range 
parallel to the copper vein, and about 
three miles east of it. 


THE LITTLE MAY MINE 


is full of promise, and is actively operat- 
ed. The crushing, concentrating, and 
smelting of the ores being all carried on 
by the operating company. 


THE OLD LISBON MINE 


is very rich and has been extensively 
opened. With the —— of the new 
processes of recovering the metal from 
the ore, there can be scarcely a doubt as 
to the successful operation of this whole 
belt of mining properties. ‘There is an 
immense y of ore in this section 
which only waits the skill of man to 
utilize. 
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